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While the RURAL WORLD is published 
at one dollar a year, it has temporarily 
allowed old subscribers to send actually 
NEW OR TRIAL subscribers with their 
own subscriptions at fifty cents a year, 
in order to largely increase the circulation 
anda influence of the paper.) This price is 
less than the cost of the white paper, 
presswork, folding, wrapping, mailing and 
prepaying the postage, saying nothing of 
any other of the large expenses of main- 
taining offices, paying salaries and con- 
ducting such a paper in a large city. Re- 
newals, unless accompanied by one or 
more NEW subscribers must be at one 
dollar a year. All names are dropped as 
soon as subscriptions expire. The month 
named on the address tag, pasted on each 
issue, shows the month subscriptions ex- 
pire, and renewals should be made two or 
three weeks before, so that names shall 
not drop out of list. It is gratifying to 
the proprietor to be able to state, in his 
half century's experience in conducting 
this paper, it has the 
patronage and prosperity it now does.. Its 


never enjoyed 
circulation is increasing in a wonderful 
degree, and its advertising patrons, many 
of whom have used its columns for a 
quarter or a third of a century, are more 
than pleased with results. Let all our 
friends unite and press forward in ex- 
tending its sphere of influence. It will do 
for others what it is doing for you, so get 
others to join the great RURAL WORLD 
army and receive the same benefit. 








The Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
Company has been duly incorporated and 
organized, with former Governor D. R. 
Francis as president and W. B. Stevens, 
the well-known ‘“‘Globe-Democrat” corre- 
spondent (W. B. S.), as secretary. The 
next important steps are the selection of 
a site and election of a Director General. 

From this time on the work of prepara- 
tion will be pushed with the utmost vigor 
—and must be to get the exposition ready 
for opening in 1908. 

etiam 
A USEFUL BOOK. 

We are pleased to call the attention of 
our readers to a book, a copy of which 
came lately to the editor’s table. It is en- 
titlea “Elements of Agriculture.” Prof. 
J. B. McBryde of the Virginia Polytechnic 
institute, located at Blacksburg, Va., is 
the-amuthor, and it is published by the B. 
F. Johnson Publishing Company, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

This work has been prepared for use in 
the common schools. The very fact that 
publications of this character are being 
prepared by the greatest scientific schol- 
ars of our institutes, colleges and univer- 
sities attests the trend of the hour and 
forecasts that agriculture will yet assume 
her true position in the economical and 
financial world. And an educated farm- 
ing population is the essential requisite to 
hasten the time when farmers and farm- 
ing will be properly recognized. 

This work is simple in style and at the 
same time strictly scientific. The main 
subjects are climate, plants, soils, ma- 
nures, farm crops, animal production and 
miscellaneous topies, and these are treat- 
ed under subheads which show the mark- 
ed features of each. The charm of the 
entire book is the manner in which these 
various subjects are brought to the child’s 
very home. This volume would make an 
ideal gift for a farmer’s boy, but we sug- 
gest that the father should not fail to read 
and study the book. There is a great need 
among our farmers for just such knowl- 
edge as is to be found in this book, and 
no where is that need greater than in that 
section of the United States known as the 
South. We have called attention else- 
where in this issue to the agricultural pos- 
sibilities of sections of the South. These 
exist to a remarkable degree in every 
southern state if the proper degree of in- 
telligence—that is to say, a proper amount 
ef technical knowledge of agriculture— 
could be brought to bear on this situation. 
If such books as the one under review can 
be put into the hands of southern farmers 
it will not be long before there will be an 
awakening in southern agriculture that 
will surprise the world and change the 
conditions that now exist. 

Prof. McBryde states in the preface to 
“Elements of Agriculture” that while 17,- 
000,000 out of a total population of 23,000,000 
in the South are residents of the rural dis- 
tricts, not one person in 10,000 receives 
any schooling in agriculture. The profes- 


sor presents this statement to show the 
need there is for agricultural instruction 
in the public schools. And it was to en- 
able the teachers in these schools to give 
proper instruction that he prepared this 
book. But while it is admirably adapted 
for that purpose, its usefulness is not 
limited to the school room; it ought to find 
a place on the tables of many thousand 
farmers North and South. It is a book of 
270 pages, well printed and bound, and the 
mailing price is only 75 cents per copy. 
CULTIVATING CORN. 

The farmers who advocate deep culti- 
vation of corn, should, without prejudice, 
consider some of the objections offered 
by those who practice shallow culture, 
especially those men whe give that last 
deep plowing when laying by the corn. 
Deep plowing cuts the roots of the corn 
badly, and if a drouth follows the corn 
suffers and the growth is retarded te such 
an extent that it often does not ripen 
until after frost. Abundance of rain is 
the only salvation of a corn field when 
thus deeply cultivated. 

Then weed seeds which were buried 
deeply are brought to the. surface and 
given opportunity to germinate. 

Farmers in the great corn growing sec- 
tions who are making a success of this 
crop are not disturbing the soil below 
three or four inches. This top soil, how- 
ever is most thoroughly cultivated, and 
is kept clear of weeds. This method of 
cultivation gives the dust mulch which is 
a great conserver of moisture. If such 
corn cultivation doctrine is not accord- 
ing to your faith, make a test,of it on 
that patch that you consider not very 
promising, and perhaps you may be con- 
verted, 


A GREAT COMMERCIAL EVENT. 


Farmers. of the Mississippi Valley will 
be much interested in the fact that dur- 
ing this month of May, 1901, steamships 
will start from Chicago for European 
ports, Hamburg, Liverpool and London, 
leaded with machinery and farm products 
—canned and boxed meats, lard, etc. Four 
ships, each 255 feet long, have been con- 
structed for this purpose. From Buffalo 
they will be obliged to traverse 73 miles 
of Canadian canals, including 46 locks, 
down the St. Lawrence River to deep 
water navigation at Montreal. About 
three days will be consumed on the trip 
between Buffalo and Montreal. 

Patriotism as well as business enter- 
prise suggests that an all-American 
waterway be made for this traffic in 
American goods. Such a waterway ought 
to be possible from Buffalo to New York, 
from Cleveland or Toledo to a point on 
the Ohio River, thence to New Orleans, 
or from Chicago to the Mississippi River 
and on to the Gulf. Ship canals by one 
or all of these routes will some day be 
constructed, and by this means greatly 
facilitate the transporting of the products 
of American farms and factories to the 
markets of the world. Then, with a ship 
canal across the Isthmus of Panama the 
commerce of the Mississippi Valley will 
flow not only eastward, but to the Orient 
via the Mississippi, the Gulf, the canal 
and the Pacific. 


THAT CLOVER HAY. 


Every farmer knows the value of good 
clover hay, and he also knows that when 
there is a fine crop of clover to be stored 
he feels pretty much as does that 
“narvous” woman until it’is safely in 
mow or rick. In the cutting and curing 
of clover, good weather is especially de- 
sirable, and this can’t always be had on 
order, even if the field of clover is in 
prime condition for the mower. The hon- 
est farmer candidly asserts that during 
rainy weather he has never been able to 
store good clover hay that has been soak- 
ed with rain in the windrow or cock. 

It is a safe rule to begin cutting when 
the clover is in full bloom and the first 
heads are a good brown. As soon as the 
dew dries off start the mower and cut un- 
til noon, and about 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon rake it into windrows. Then, if pos- 
sible, put it all in cocks before sunset. It 
may be left in cock for two days, when it 
will be ready to store away. If left in 
windrows over night, it should not be 
touched until the dew has dried off, when 
it should be gotten out of the sun as 
quickly as possible. If clover hay is stored 
with dew on it a lot of bad, musty hay 
will be the result. 

A farmer of large experience in hand- 
ling clover hay considered his best success 
was in cutting when the brown heads 
made a strong showing and then getting 
the hay in the mow without cocking. Of 
course this plan depends much upon the 
season. 

If the hay must remain out a number of 
days because of cloudy weather, excellent 
results may be had by doubling the 
heaps, as in this way a much smaller 
amount will be exposed to the dampness. 
It takes judgment and experience to know 
just when clover hay is in the best condi- 
tion to store. A good test is to take a 
wisp and twist it, if it feels like a wet 
rag, it is not fit for storing. Do not de- 
pend on the testing of one wisp, but go 
over the field and select the wisps from 
both the inner and outer parts of the 
cock, then if it has that dry feeling that 
the experienced farmer knows, store at 
once. 
It is never a wise plan to cut down a 
large area, unless there are hands enough 
to care for it at the proper time. Good 
clover hay is always in demand, l- 
k, and a careful 


ly so by the farm stoc' 
study of how to cure it will pay, as here- 





= lies much of the secret of good clover 
ay. ‘: 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE EXPERIMENT PLATS — TENNESSEE EXPERIMENT STATION. 











THAT SWEET CORN PATCH. 


Not a few straggling rows in the garden, 
or at one end of the truck patch, but a 
generous planting, an acre or two. If 
this is planted at different intervals and 
near the pen in which the pigs are con- 
fined, because there is no permanent pas- 
ture for them, the growth they will make 
will show the wisdom of such planting. 
Some farmers in the more thickly settled 
sections of the country plant early tur- 
nips and feed them, and follow the turnips 
with sweet corn. This method enables 
them to provide forage for the pigs and 
cows at small cost. The farmer who has 
a patch of sweet corn need not fear that 
the cows or pigs will suffer in time of 
drouth while the sweet corn lasts. If 
grown for young pigs, and no suitable 
place is had for growing it near their 
permanent pen, a temporary pen might 
be made near the patch. The land planted 
any time this month to sweet corn of a 
medium early variety for feeding green, 
will be ready for planting by the last of 
July or first of August to something else 
for fall and early winter forage. Suppose 
it is sown to rye. This will make splendid 
fall, winter and spring pig pasturage, 
and the ground be ready next spring in 
ample time for another crop of sweet 
corn. Of course, to get the best returns 
the land must be fertile, but it can be 
made so by applying barnyard manure 
freely; or after this season’s sweet corn 
has been removed, sow the land to cow 
peas and plow under the crop, then seed 
to rye for a winter cover crop, and early 
spring pasture. Try an acre or two on 
some such a plan, and see what a small 
patch of ground can be made to yield. 

TENNESSEE AGRICULTURE. 

Tennessee readers of the RURAL 
WORLD and many others, we think, will 
be especially interested in some features 
of this issue. On this page we present a 
pictures showing a portion of the College 
Farm and Experiment Station of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. On pages 2 and 8 
will be found a practical and timely il- 
lustrated article by Prof. Soule of the 
Tennessee University on Management of 
Ensilage Crops, and elsewhere is infor- 
mation regarding the East Tennessee 
Farmers’ Convention, that will be held 
in Knoxville next week, a letter from a 
Middle Tennessee correspondent, and an 
article on page 4 descriptive of the Cum- 
berland Plateau and its adaptability for 
stock raising. 

It is, we think, a very fortunate thing 
for the region of which Knoxville is a 
center, that such aggressive work for the 
upbuilding of agriculture is being done by 
the University of Tennessee. We know of 
no agricultural college or experiment sta- 
tion south of the Ohio and east of the 
Mississippi River where better work is 
being done along this line than at Knox- 
ville, and there is no section of our coun- 
try that is in greater need of this kind 
of work. It is, we believe, a region of 
great agricultural possibilities — cheap 
lands, cheap homes, nearness to markets 
and mild. climate—that are being over- 
looked; and in doing work which will 
awaken an interest among the farmers 
already living in that region in improved 
methods, and drawing homeseekers and 
homeseekers thither, Prof. Soule and his 
associates have wonderful opportunities 
for doing good. We trust many of our 
readers will attend the convention at 
Knoxville next week and take advantage 
of the opportunity to visit the College 
Farm and see with their owneyes what is 
being done there for their benefit if they 
will but take advantage of it. 


KEEPING MEAT IN SUMMER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I will give 
the RURAL WORLD readers a recipe for 
keeping meat sweet through the hot 
weather that I have tried for three years 
with success. After curing it in salt and 
smoking it, put it away in a barrel in 
charcoal. A good box will do as well. 





First cover the bottom with charcoal and 





then put in a layer of meat and cover it 
with charcoal. Continue in this manner 
until the meat is all packed, covering the 
top layer with charcoal. Meat thus packed 
will keep all summer as sweet as when it 
was put in. The charcoal has to be 
washed off before using the meat. It is 
best to use a little soap to remove it. I 
burn a brush pile and put the coals out 
with water, then let them dry, when IT 
sift out all fine dirt. H. BELAIRS. 
Montgomery Co., Kas. 


TENNESSEE LETTER. ~ 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I take great 
pleasure in writing a few lines of infor- 
mation from our part of Tennessee. Our 
weather during March corresponded quite 
well with the description given by a friend 
in a letter from Cass Co., Mo., excepting 
only in temperature, which was in our 
favor. Our April was pleasant through- 
out with the exception of the week ending 
on the 22d, during which time we had cold, 
raw winds, but only one frost—not severe. 

The outlook for a full crop of fruits and 
berries has not been so promising at this 
date since we have been in the state. 
Peaches and strawberries are coming on 
extra well. Raspberries, both red and 
black, are beginning to make their ap- 
pearance. Some of the earliest corn is 
now being cultivated. In my potato patch 
I find some young potatoes as large as 
medium sized hickory nuts. Early Triumph 
of our own growing last year, kept well, 
and we still use them on the table. 

Just 10 days ago I planted five rows of 
corn (Hickory King) and corn beans. The 
center row I gave commercial fertilizer 
well worked into the soil. To the other 
four rows I gave very fine stable manure. 
This morning I find the center row all 
up about one and one-half inches high, 
while the other four rows show but two 
plants in sight. I await results with 
interest. 

All our winter grain came through in 
good condition, and up to date I hear of 
no damage done by the fly this spring. 

Prof. Soule of our State Experiment. 
Station was present at our last farm- 
ers’ meeting, and his strong common- 
sense talk on methods in farming elicited 
universal applause, and the meeting was 
the most enthusiastic in the history of our 
Institute. It will be but few years til] the 
“lick-and-a-promise”’ style of farming in 
our county will be relegated to where it 
belongs—utter and outer oblivion. 

The April 24 issue of RURAL WORLD 
is more than usually interesting. “Soil- 
ing Crops,”’ by the editor,and “Ten Years’ 
Experience,’ by Mr. Morris of Illinois, 
give specially useful information, and the 
writer intends to put it into practice to 
the extent of his ability, and in this con- 
nection permit me to mention the name 
of your venerable correspondent, Judge 
Samuel Miller. I greatly appreciate the 
valuable information he communicates. 

Will not our friend, Mr. L. Yoder, of 
Johnson Co., Mo., give us a few “dips” 
of his pen through the columns of the 
RURAL WORLD? Please do. 

Ethridge, Tenn. PACIFIC. 


OF CHEERFUL TONE AND MIEN. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I never pass 
a run-down farm or a dilapidated home- 
stead but I have an itching desire to stop 
and go to work at repairing. And when, 
in January, 1899, an opportunity to- trade 
my stock of merchandise for six miles of 
fencing, all out of repair, some leaky 
houses, and a lot of tumble down out- 
houses and a small village with 270 acres 
of land as a bonus, presented itself, I at 
once embraced it and felt that my cup 
of joy was in that respect full. 

March 1, 1899, I took possession, and 
since that time I have fairly reveled in 
work. My kinsman and fellow-corre- 
spondent, W. D. Wade, of Pettis Co., 
Mo., writes me that I am working too 
hard. That may be true; but in 1882 an 
accident compelled me to quit the farm 
and drove me into the mercantile busi- 
ness, where for ten long years I was un- 


able to do any manual labor whatever, 
. 


and I suffered almost constantly. I final- 
ly found relief at the hands of Dr. A. T. 
Still, the much abused osteopath. 

I am no longer in sympathy with the 
man, or woman either, who has to work. 
I pity the one who wants to work but 
eannot. I am never happier than when 
at work, and more so when I can see the 
fruits of labor. I have enjoyed trans- 
forming 1 and: leaning posts with one 
or two sagging wires into a straight line 
of rigid posts with three wires regularly 
spaced, that sing when they are struck. 
Then it’s a pleasure to see a hedge that 
was 2% feet high and 30 feet wide, trans- 
formed into a neat fence three and one- 
half feet high and 18 inches wide. And 
as the buck bushes, briar patches, su- 
mach sprouts and persimmon bushes, dis- 
appear from the fence rows, leaving a 
neat, clean appearance, I feel more than 
repaid for aches, scratched and bleeding 
hands and torn clothing. 

A new roof keeps the rain out of the 
house we live in. Scattered out build- 
ings have been moved to more conveni- 
ent locations and repaired, and we are 
beginning to feel at home. 

When coming to the farm a year ago 
some of my friends feared I would not 
be able to stand the hard work. But I 
have made a full hand every working 
day. We farm every day in the year 
except Sundays. I believe I have turned 
back the shadow on the dial of my “three 
score and ten’’ many years. My friends 
tell me I look ten years younger than I 
did a year ago. 

I love to work until I am both tired and 
hungry, because I know that I can eat 
anything my wife has cooked (she’s a 
good cook). I could not do that while in 
the stere. and when very tired, I can look 
back on a day’s work done and forward to 
a good supper, an hour’s reading in a 
good paper or book, a few piano duets by 
the girls (who are about as good cooks 
and housekeepers as their mamma), and 
then a night of sound and refreshing sleep, 
such as the busy and perplexed merchant 
never knows. All the patches on my 
trousers are in front. Cc. A. BIRD. 

Vernon Co., Mo. 


LODGING OF CORN AND OATS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Rich bottom 
lands make a great show of growth, but 
the grain somehow seems to fall short at 
harvest time. The farmer of the sandy 
coast-line soils averages a better acre 
yield, using, of course, fertilizer every 
year. Now, the simple fact that corn and 
oats on bottoms or adjacent prairie, make 
a somewhat rank growth of stalk and 
straw, is evidence that the soil contains 
naturally large supplies of nitrogenous 
plant food. The prudent farmer should 
aim to make the most of this fact, for ni- 
trogen costs more than both the other in- 
gredients, potash and phosphoric acid, 
taken together. 

Another point in support of the idea 
that these soils are deficient in mineral 
plant food is the fact that severe lodging 
is frequent. Now, this tells a double sto- 
ry; the strength of stalk and straw is de- 
pendent upon a strong, healthy develop- 
ment of the cell-structure of the plant 
and potash is the plant food ingredient 
specially necessary for this development. 
The indications, therefore, point more 
strongly to a lack of potash in the soil, 
than a lack of phosphoric acid, still “as 
phosphoric acid is apt to take insoluble 
forms in the soil it should always be used 
for grain crops particularly and specially 
on drift soils. 

A good illustration to bring this matter 
plainly before the farmer, is the use of 
black bottom soils. These soils are rich 
in nitrogenous plant food, having also 
potash and phosphoric acid for a fair 
crop of corn—say 60 bushels per acre. In 
fact, there is ample nitrogen present and 
available for 100 bushels easily, but the 
yield is limited by the short supply of 
available potash and phosphoric acid. 
Suppose the crop is fair, is there any in- 





ducement to apply the mineral fertilizers; 
for, lodging of corn is not so important in 


this section as in the Hast, the stalks not 
being harvested for forage as a general 
rule. 

An acre application of 200 pounds of 
Kainit and 100 pounds of acid phosphate; 
or, 300 pounds of a fertilizer containing 
five per cent available phosphoric acid 
and eight per cent potash, would cost all 
told about $4 and would, on the average, 
increase the crop by from 30 to 50 bushels. 
When we take into consideration that this 
increase costs but the price of the fertil- 
izer and cost of harvesting, nine times out 
of the ten the increased yield is the most 
profitable corn grown on the farm. 

There are other points to consider. 
Lodging is a sure sign that something is 
wrong—something has given out when 
needed badly. The ears of lodged grain 
are rarely full rowed or plump, or good, 
long heads or ears, as the case may be. 
Many farmers have noticed this, and cred- 
ited the trouble to “run out” seed. The 
trouble is simply lack of mineral plant 
food. Lodging is always a bad sign, and 
immediate steps should be taken to cure 
it, which can invariably be done by the 
application of mineral plant food, potash 
and phosphoric acid. 

The fertilizers manufactured in the cen- 
tral western states are largely products 
of the packing-house industry. Now, 
these fertilizing substances are purely of 
animal origin, and contain valuable nitro- 
gen and phosphoric acid—but no potash, 
practically. Such fertilizers make a great 
show of growth, but little grain. Particu- 
larly are such fertilizers useless, worse 
than useless to cure the lodging evil. It 
does not matter how glibly the various 
agents talk of animal matter manures; 
they are generally perfectly honest in 
their views, and believe all they say, but 
the fact remains that a fertilizer contain- 
ing only nitrogen and phosphoric acid is 
badly balanced for any soil, but particu- 
larly for soils still comparatively rich in 
vegetable matter. 

It should not be difficult to get fertil- 
izers_of the 
many manufacturers put a little potash in 
their mixtures already. The quantity 
needed is perhaps a matter of opinion, but 
the plant when questioned in the form of 
chemical analysis, states clearly that its 
potash needs are by far the largest of the 
three plant food ingredients, and particu- 
larly is this true for soils already rich in 
decaying vegetable matter. 

SAMUEL PEACOCK. 





NOTES FROM AN 


Editor RURAL WORLD: For some 
time I have noticed sound, sensible ar- 
ticles written by George Enty, and the one 
on page 141 presents facts worthy of our 
notice. 

Friend Abraham, shake hands on that 
paper of yours concerning ‘“‘Amount to 
Sow.’ The writer has been advocating 
clean, vigorous seed, and thin seeding 
of grass and grain for 25 years. We used 
to sow a tablespoonful of tobacco seed 
on 200 square feet, and the result was a 
lot of small spindling plants; now we sow 
a teaspoonful on the same amount of land 
and get more plants, of good size, and 
with much better roots. When I began 
to sow a bushel of wheat to the acre, 
neighbors said that “book farmin’ ’”’ would 
cost me very dearly. I got 48 bushels of 
wheat per acre, and they got 20. One 
year I was seeding a ten-acre field, and 
when I had but half an acre to drill found 
that I was nearly out of seed. I shut 
off the feed to three pecks per acre, and 
finally to seven half pecks, and on that 
part of the field had fully five bushels per 
acre more than where I used a bushel 
per acre. Some 15 years ago my father 
said that he was going to sow the clover 
seed that year, and would sow half the 
seed about March 15, and cross sow the 
remainder about April 10. We had 16 
acres to sow, and two bushels of seed to 
do it with. As he was not used to sowing 
so thinly, he only got about three pecks of 
seed on the 16 acres; it was never cross 
sowed and was the finest stand I have 
seen in 30 years. ; 
Geo. D. Bowers sums up the results of 
onion growing in a few words when he 
says: “It may mean a loss of several 
hundred dollars, but with fair crops and 
fair prices it means several hundred dol- 
lars in our favor." We grew several 
small crops of onions, the largest of 150 
bushels, and these grew on one-fourth of 
an acre. They averaged me nearly a dol- 
lar per bushel. The next year I put out 
an acre and not a dozen seeds ever sprout- 
ed. Onions were worth 15 to 20 cents per 
bushel that fall, and I grew 1,200 pounds 
of tobacco on the onion yard and sold it 
in Cincinnati for an average of 18 cents 
per pound. Since that I have grown but 
a small plot each season. 

Mr. Bowers’ plan of poisoning cut- 
worms with a drill’ is a good one, and we 
may have to try it. 

I may not compete for Mr. Skeen’s pre- 
mium, but his intentions are praiseworthy 
even if they will put some extra work on 
our good-natured editor. 

I never claimed to be an “ideal farmer.” 
The irregular surface and shape of our 
farm will ever forbid its being put on 
“dress parade.’””’ We have strong clay 
loam soil, and the yellow locust gives us 
more or less trouble every year as it 
sprouts up from old roots deep in the 
earth. In the level fields we keep these 
sprouts down with grub hoe and mowing 
machine, but on the rougher land we clear 
them out as the land is put under the 
plow—say once in four or five years. This 


OHIO FARM. 





is hard work, as we have proved this 


spring by grubbing fully an acre of two of 

three-inch grubs full of thorns from 

bottom to top. When it comes to harvest 

we are never ashamed to have any one 

inspect our crops, and seldom do we have 

to wade among weeds in cutting corn. 

I am not sure that it pays the farmer 

with 100 acres of land, and who grows a 
variety of crops to dabble in truck, fruit, 

berries or too great a variety of live 

stock. Of course, he must keep two or 

three cows, and in most cases raise the 

increase up to a marketable age. This 

will provide eight to twelve head of cat- 

tle all the time. Then he must keep hogs 

for meat and perhaps a few for market, 

and some will wish to keep a small flock 

of sheep; these with a pair of horses, and 

always a colt growing up, will use up 

considerable grain and rough forage. We 

would leave out the sheep and the hogs 

for market on a farm of this size, keep- 

ing a couple of brood sows and selling 
the pigs at 10 weeks of age for $2.50 to $3 

each. One of the best hog men I know 

told me not long ago that his net profit 
on each 225-pound hog sold was not more 
than $4; we would get the greater part 
of this and sell the pigs five Months sooner 
than he does. 

The man who is a farmer in all the 
word implies, has but little time to spend 
at fruit growing, as fruit must be grown 
at this time. We could fly spare the time 
just now to go at it and spray four or 
five acres of orchard, and in September, 
with the crops to harvest and the wheat 
land to prepare we would have no time 
for apple picking. Fifty trees well man- 
aged will give fruit enough for a family, 
and these 50 trees will grow upon an acre 
of land. 

Four or five square rods will grow 
enough strawberries, and less will suffice 
for other berries. Do not understand 
that I am opposed to growing and using 
plenty of fruit, for I was raised to man- 
hood right in a 12-acre orchard, where the 
cherries could be plucked from the sec- 


Inefaot,j ond-story windows and on the south and 


west sides of the house peach trees were 
trained like grape vines. We have about 
125 fruit trees and planted more in April, 
but with our knowledge of fruit growing, 
would not combine it with general farm- 
ing. 

Writing of peach trees trained on the 
walls reminds me that I remember two 
seasons in which such trees produced the 
only peaches in the whole country. Our 
old house was of hewed logs sided with 
rough boards and my father trained 
Crawford peach trees to these walls, using 
straps cut from old boots with small nails 
to hold the branches. This will perhaps 
interest someone who has a rough old 
house such as ours was. The fruit grown 
in this manner was always very fine, and 
the trees were more ornamental than 
many highly prized vines used for the 
purpose of covering bare walls. 

Brown Co., Ohio. Cc. D. LYON. 


MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 


The U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 
Climate and Crop Bulletin of the Weather 
Bureau, Missouri Section, for the week 
ending May 13, 1901, is as follows: The 
week just closed averaged cooler than 
usual throughout the state, the deficiency 
in temperature being most marked in the 
central and western sections, where it 
ranged from 4 to 6 degrees per day. There 
was considerable cloudy weather during 
the forepart of the week and good show- 
ers fell in many of the northern counties, 
and in scattered localities in the central 
and southern sections. Except in the 
northwestern and extreme northeastern 
counties, however, the rains were con- 
fined to small areas and in most districts 
the drouth still continues. In many local- 
ities no rain has fallen since April 17th. 
Local hail storms on the 5th did some 
damage to fruit and gardens in a few of 
the northern and eastern counties. 

Corn planting is now nearing comple- 
tion, except in some of the central and 
northern counties, In some localities 
planting has been suspended, the ground 
being so dry and hard it cannot be proper- 
ly prepared, while in a few of the extreme 
northern counties work was delayed dur- 
ing the fore part of the week by rains. 
Where there is sufficient moisture corn is 
coming up well, but in many counties 
there is complaint that it is coming up 
very unevenly. Cultivation has begun in 
the central and northern sections. Cut 
worms are doing considerable damage in 
a few counties. The cool weather has 
been unfavorable for cotton, and there is 
some complaint that it is not coming up 
well. Some fields have been worked out, 
but planting is not yet completed. 

In many of the central and southern 
and a few of the northern counties wheat 
is needing rain, and in a few counties has 
already been cut short by the drouth, 
while insects continue destructive in a 
few of the southwestern counties, but in 
most sections it is still do‘ng well and; 
with rain soon, there is every prospect of 
an excellent crop. It is now beginning to 
head in some of the central and northern 
counties. Oats are doing well in most of 
the northwestern counties, but in a ma- 
jority of the northeastern, central and 
southern counties they are suffering for 
rain and in some districts have n 
greatly injured, a number of correspond- 
ents reporting that many fields will be 
plowed up. Spring sown clover and tim- 
othy have also suffered severely from the 
dry weather, and ‘grasses generally are 
making slow growth, except in those dis- 
tricts which have been favored by 
rains. In some of the southern counties 
meadows are becoming weedy. 

Gardens are doing well where there is 
sufficient moisture, but in many counties 
they are making little progress. In a few 
of the southern counties potatoes are re- 
ported a poor stand, and bugs are becom- 
ing numerous in some localities. It has 
been too dry for tobacco plants and they 
are late. Flax, in the southwestern coun- 
ties, is also suffering from the drouth. 

There is some complaint that fruit is 
dropping badly, ‘especially pears, and in 
some districts the strawberry crop is be- 
ing cut short by the dry weather. Canker 
worms are doing some damage in a num- 
ber of the northern and eastern counties. 


A. E. HACKETT, Section Di 2 
Columbia, Mo., May 14. re 
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The Dairy. 


DAIRY STOCK IN DEMAND. 








Dairymen readily admit the fact that 
success in dairying depends very mate- 
mally on the character of the cows in use. 
It is by no means essential to success that 
the cows be Jerseys or Guernseys or Hol- 
steins or any other one of the so-called 
dairy breeds; but it is essential that herds 
of cows kept for dairy purposes shall have 
a preponderance of tendency towards 
milk and butter production rather than 
towards beef production. Under certain 
conditions, it is possible that a patron of 
a@ creamery or cheese factory can attain 
the best general results with a herd in 
which the balance of tendency inclines 
but lightly towards dairying, but such 
cases are rare compared with the number 
of examples of success attained with 
herds of a pronounced dairy type. This 
being true, it is to be expected that with 
the probable development of the dairy in- 
dustry in Missouri during the next few 
years as a result of the work which will 
be done by the Professor of Dairy Hus- 
bandry in the Agricultural College, and 
the encouragement which will be given to 
the work by the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, the State Dairy Association and oth- 
er agencies, that there will be a greatly 
increased demand in this state for good 
dairy cows. This demand is already being 
felt. We have before us a letter from a 
manager of a cheese factory, located in 
one of the leading cheese counties in the 
state, asking where a car load of Guern- 
sey cows can be bought. Other letters 
have come to us lately inquiring for Jer- 
seys and Holsteins. 

Missouri has some excellent herds of 
dairy stock, but far too few to meet the 
present and prospective demand for good 
dairy cows. We regard the present as an 
auspicious time in which to establish in 
this state new and enlarge old herds of 
pure-bred dairy stock. Breeders in other 
states who have surplus stock for sale 
will do well to look to Missouri for a 
market. 





BUTTER SLOW IN COMING. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I am in trou- 
ble with the “‘cook.’”” We have a % Short- 
horn cow the cream from which the ma- 
tron says it is impossible to churn in 
less than one hour and it sometimes takes 
three. Usually we have had the milk of 
this cow and that of a Jersey together 
and then there was no complaint; but 
now the Shorthorn is our only depend- 
ence. Last spring we had the same trou- 
ble under similar conditions. The cow is 
fat, almost fit for the block. For feed 
she has had corn fodder, access to a 
straw stack and small feeds of German 
millet, all bright, for roughness and for 
grain six quarts of wheat bran and two 
quarts of corn and cob meal. She has 
been salted twice a week. 

The milk is skimmed after standing 24 to 
48 hours. 

The cow is not pregnant. Four months 
after calving her milk tested 5.2. She is a 
desirable animal but for this fault. She is 
six years old, but unless I can overcome 
the difficulty I will beef her. 

Monett, Mo. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Individual cows and breeds vary very 
much with respect to churnability, if we 
may so express it, of cream—this apart 
from the effect of length of time from 
calving, feed, churning temperature and 
other factors that may affect the cream 
in this regard. Cream from Jersey cows, 
as a rule, churns more easily than does 
that from the Guernseys; and Guernsey 
cream more easily than does Holstein. 
Cream from Shorthorn cows is often 
somewhat difficult to churn. This varia- 
tion in cream is due, it is assumed, to the 
difference in size of the butter-fat par- 
ticles as these exist in the milk when 
drawn from the cow. While the largest 
of these particles are microscopical in 
size, yet there is a great difference be- 
tween the largest and the smallest even 
in the one sample of milk. The average 
size of the butter-fat particles in Jersey 
milk is usually much larger than that of 
the particles in Shorthorn milk. 

These particles of butter-fat are lighter 
in weight than any other portion of the 
milk, and being so rise to the surface 
when the milk is allowed to stand undis- 
turbed. In rising they bring with them a 
film of milk and this, with the fat par- 
ticles, accumulates in a layer on the sur- 
face and we call it cream. The larger the 
fat particles the more quickly will they 
rise to the surface and the larger the pro- 
portion of large to small particles the 
more quickly and completely will be the 
creaming, and also the easier will it be to 
churn the cream into butter. 

It is probable, therefore, that our corre- 
spondent’s Shorthorn cow has the inher- 
ent quality of giving milk the fat par- 
ticles of which are relatively small and 
consequently hard to churn; and as the 
size of the particles decrease as time 
elapses from calving, without regard to 
pregnancy, if she has been giving milk 
eight or ten months since calving, the 
size of the particles would have become 
materially reduced and the difficulty of 
churning increased. 

Such a cow is not desirable as a family 
cow if she is at any time to be the sole 
dependence for milk for butter-making. 
The slow churning quality of such milk is 
overcome when mixed with easy-churn- 


Spring Medicine 

There’s no season when good 
medicine is so much needed as in 
Spring, and there’s no medicine 
which does so much good in Spring 
as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

Do not delay taking it. 

Don’t put it off till your health 
tone gets too low to be lifted. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Will give you a good appetite, 
purify and enrich your blood, over- 
c%.2¢ that tired feeling, give you 


mental and digestive strength and 
steady nerves. 

Be sure to ask for HOOD’S, the 
best medicine money can buy. Itis 


Peculiar to Itself 
att, Festa po ery badly My blood the 


pene. 

think Be ak cared 

recommend it to all ek and suffering.” 
Braz, Eaton Center, N. H. 








ing Jersey milk, or is put with the milk 
of a herd; hence, if the cow is a good one 
in other respects—gives a good quantity 
of milk and of good quality (6.2 per cent 
milk is certainly good), she ought not to 
be sacrificed on the block; she should find 
a place in a herd, or a home where only 
milk was wanted. 

Much can be done to overcome the dif- 
ficulty in churning by careful skimming— 
removing as little as possible of the milk 
with the cream. The milk should not 
stand too long before skimming. If the 
cream that has risen after the milk has 
stood 12 hours is taken off, it will include 
all of the larger butter-fat particles and 
will be found to churn easier than when 
the milk is allowed to stand &* or 48 
hours. 

Care must be taken to secure the proper 
degree of ripeness and temperature at 
time of churning. Note the following 
points which we take from Monrad’s A B 
C in Butter-making: 

“CHURNING TEMPERATURES.—The 
various conditions which have influence 
on the choice of the churning temperature 
may be classed as follows: 

“(1) The composition of the butter-fat, 
(a) Different breeds seem to produce but- 
ter of different firmness, thus the Jerseys 
give the firmest butter and require a 
higher churning temperature—all other 
conditions being equal. (b) The longer the 
cow has been in calf the more firm be- 
comes the butter-fat and hence the churn- 
ing temperature must be higher. (c) Ef- 
fect of feed is illustrated in the cotton 
belt, where excessive feeding of cotton- 
seed makes a churning temperature of 70 
to 72 degrees not uncommon. 

(2) The acidity of cream. Prof. Fjord 
demonstrated years ago that sweet cream 
must be churned at a lower temperature 
than that ripened—all other - conditions 
being the same. 

(3) The richness of the cream has also 
an influence in so far that a rich cream 
(say with 25 to 35 per cent fat) may be 
churned at a much lower temperature 
than a thin one (below 20 per cent), and 
thus reduce loss in buttermilk. This Mr. 
H. B. Gurler demonstrated first, churning 
the former as low as 46 to 50 degrees, 
while the latter cannot be churned much 
below 56 degrees; if too cold it will foam.” 

Construction of churn as to speed and 
amount of cream and temperature of 
room in which churning is done must be 
considered in fixing the temperature. 
From the foregoing our correspondent 
will see that there are a good many fac- 
tors involved in the problem that has got- 
ten him into trouble with the ‘“‘cook,”’ one 
which will take some study and experi- 
mentation on his own part to solve. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE COW. 





At the opening of the great Wornall- 
Robbins’ Shorthorn sale, held at Kansas 
City on March 5, 191, Col. Woods, the 
auctioneer, paid the following beautiful 
tribute to the cow: 

“Grand and noble brute; of all God’s 
animal gifts to man, she is the greatest. 
To her we owe the most. Examine into 
all the different ramifications and chan- 
nels of our commerce into which she en- 
ters, and note the result should she be 
blotted out. A Sunday stillness would 
then pervade, the great stock yard indus- 
tries of our large cities and grass would 
grow in the streets. Seventy-five per 
cent of the great freight trains that plow 
the continent from ocean to ocean would 
sidetrack, for there would be nothing for 
them to do. Fully 50 per cent of the .a- 
borers of America would draw no pay on 
Saturday night and our tables would be 
bare of the greatest luxuries with which 
they are loaded. The great western 
plains that she has made to blossom, 
financially, like the rose, would revert to 
the Indian, from whence they came, and 
millions of prosperous homes would be 
destroyed. 

“‘None other like the cow; there is not a 
thing from nose to tail but what is util- 
ized for the use of man. We use, her 
horns to comb our hair; her hair keeps 
the plaster on our walls; her skin is on ail 
our feet and our horses’ backs; her hoofs 
are made into glue; her tail makes soup; 
she gives our milk, our cream, our cheese 
our butter, and her flesh is the great 
meat of all nations. Her blood is used to 
make our sugar white, and her bones 
when ground make the greatest fertilizer, 
and even her paunch, she herself has put 
through the first chemical process for the 
manufacture of the best white board pa- 
per and it has been discovered that that 
paper is the most lasting material for the 
manufacture of false teeth. No other ani- 
mal works for man both day and night; 
by day she gathers the food and when we 
are asleep at night, she brings it back to 
re-chew and manufacture into all the 
things of which I speak. She has gone 
with the man from Plymouth Rock to the 
setting sun; it was her sons that broke 
the first sod in the settler’s clearing, it 
was her sons that drew the prairie 
schooner for the sturdy pioneers, as inch 
by inch they fought to prove that: ‘West- 
ward the star of empire takes its way,’ 
and the old cow grazed along behind; and 
when the day’s march was done she came 
and gave the milk to fill the mother’s 
breast to feed the suckling babe that was, 
perchance to become the future ruler of 
his country. 

“Who says that what we are, we do 
not owe to man’s best friend, the cow? 
Treat her kindly, gently, for without 
her, words fail me to describe.” 


SUGGESTIONS TO PATRONS. 


Here is what the butter-maker at the 
Glenville, Minn., creamery sent out to 
his patrons: The following suggestions 
are sent to all patrons for mutual benefit. 
If we are to make the best grade of but- 
ter that \vill sell at the highest price we 
must have only pure, sweet milk, hence it 
is for your interest that we make a fancy 
article, and with your co-operation this 
can be accomplished. Trusting that every 
patron will unite with us in this effort, we 
beg to offer the following suggestions: 
First—Thoroughly brush the cow’s flank 
and udder before milking. 

Second—Strain carefully through wire 
and cloth strainers. 

Third—Don’t allow cans to remain in the 
stable. 

Fourth—Don’t mix night’s and morn- 
ing’s milk before cooling. 

Fifth—Keep milk in cold water. 
Sixth—Leave covers up until the milk 
is cooled, then stir and close the covers. 
Seventh—Don’t leave skim milk stand- 
ing in cans. 

Highth—Use brush and warm water for 
washing cans, then rinse with scalding 
water and stand in the sun. 

Ninth—Don’t use wooden milk pails. 
Tenth—If you know of any patron that 
is violating the rules of common cleanli- 
ness in caring for his milk, it is your duty 
to yourself and your fellow patron to re- 
port the same at the creamery, and such 


information will be held in the strictest 
confidence. 











MANAGEMENT OF ENSILAGE CROPS, 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The value of 
ensilage as a food for live stock has been 
conclusively shown by the experiment sta- 
tions where the many tests made have 
been most exact and thorough. In nearly 
all these trials it has proved its superior- 
ity as a food, and in view of the fact that 
reports concerning its value have been 
seattered broadcast over the land, it is 
surprising that the question is so often 
asked, ‘‘Will it pay me to have a silo or 
to feed ensilage?’’ This question arising 
in the minds of so many is due to the 
fact that ignorance or carelessness in its 
management have very often resulted in 
dissatisfaction with its use. One instance 
of this kind occurring in each community 
has created in many localities a public 
sentiment against it. The result is that it 


the preservation of a part of broom corn 
or the second crop thereof may be suc- 
cessfully accomplished. Almost any green 
crop can be preserved in the silo, out 
those first mentioned are the ones gen- 
erally recognized as standard. Peas of 
themselves can be made into ensilage suc- 
cessfully, but with greater difficulty than 
if combined with either corn or sorghum, 
and then they do not retain the pleasing 
color of ensilage made from the combina- 
tion. Sorghum and peas can be success- 
fully preserved in the silo but with great- 
er difficulty than sorghum, Kaffir corn 
and peas combined, or sorghum, corn and 
peas. It has been the custom of many 
farmers to grow these crops separately 
and to endeavor to mix them while put- 
ting them in the silo. This method is ex- 
pensive and laborious and serves no vse- 
ful end, and must give way to the com- 





has many accusers and few champions, 


bination crop. 





and this explains why a method providing 
such cheap and palatable food and so well 
adapted to its preservation has not come 
more generally and successfully into use. 
It does not seem to have occurred to the 
minds of many farmers that there could 
be anything faulty in the construction of 
their silos or with the management of the 
crops they have attempted to preserve 
therein, but such is the case, and it is 
hoped that the accompanying sketch on 
the management of ensilage may clear up 
some of these apparent difficulties and 
pave the way for its general adoption as 
a food stuff. The following are some of 
the reasons why ensilage should be more 
generally used: 

1. In a first class silo the crop can be 
preserved in very much the same condi- 
tion as when growing in the field; that it 
retains its succulence and has a greater 
palatability than if cured as stover. While 
it is true that there is some loss in the 
silo, with proper precaution this can be 
reduced to a minimum, and will probably 





CUTTING AND HANDLING ENSILAGE. , TENNESSEE EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 


The cost of making ensilage is largely 
determined by the method pursued in 
handling it. Investigations with several 
crops indicate that the best results can be 
secured with corn and peas by fall plow- 
ing the land. 

The one point that should be empha- 
sized especially is the fact that it en- 
ables the planting of corn and peas at a 
much earlier date than can be accom- 
plished on spring plowed land. in the 
spring the land should be thoroughly cul- 
tivated, disced, rolled and harrowed until 
a fine seed bed is secured. The seeding 
should be done with a two-horse planter, 
as by this method as much as ten to 
twelve acres may be put in in a day. 
Some of the seeders have a fertilizer at- 
tachment, and if desired the seed and fer- 
tilizer can be put down together. The 
drills should be made about three and 
one-half feet apart, and the corn and 
peas should not be checked. The idea 
should be to have the corn stalks about 
one foot apart in the row with a pea 











crop is cured in the field. 

2. The use of the silo, therefore, en- 
ables the farmer to feed, as it were, green 
food all through the winter season. This 
succulent food, as all know, has a greater 
apparent influence on animal production 
than its composition or digestibility would 
indicate, This is due in part to the fact 
that succulent foods keep the system re- 
laxed and cooled and help to throw off 
effete material and to aid the circulation 
of the blood, which assists assimilation, 
and hence the nourishment of the animal, 
Preserving ensilage in the silo does not 
increase its digestibility, nor will a pound 
of digestible matter in ensilage produce 
any more gain than a pound in corn fod- 
der, but as already noted it induces a 
larger consumption and has a much bet- 
ter influence on the health of the animal 
than the other. 

3. The silo enables the preservation of a 
great mass of food in a compact form and 
in a small space, and materially reduces 
the labor of handling the crop when once 
harvested. 

4. Ensilage, of course, furnishes the 
cheapest food available for a roughness. 
On many of the soils in Tennessee as 
much as ten tons per acre can be pro- 
duced at a cost not exceeding $1.50 per 
ton when stored in the silo and when ev- 
ery possible cost incurred in its handling 
has been carefully accounted for. 

The crops best adapted for the making 
of ensilage in Tennessee are corn and 
peas, sorghum and peas, and possibly, 
teosinte. Of course, numerous other mix- 
tures may be used, and in some instances, 








SORGHUM AND COWPEAS FOR ENSILAGE. << 
(After Winter Oats.) 
TENNESSEE EXPERIMENT STATION. 


never exceed that occurring where the | plant between each one, thus enabling the 


pea to climb up on the corn. Then, by 
means of its attachment to the corn the 
whole crop can be readily cut and bound 
together with the corn harvester, and 
thus a large amountof the valuable protein 
of the cowpea is incorporated with the 
ensilage, increasing both its palatability 
and feeding value very materially. This 
is a much cheaper and more effective way 
of securing the desired mixture than to 
grow these crops separately and try to 
combine them later on. It has been found 
more satisfactory at the station to sow 
the peas and corn together. This is con- 
trary to the practice of taany farmers, 
but it has always been noted that when 
the peas are put in considerably later 
than the corn they never make the same 
growth as when given an equal chance 
with it. The reason for this has already 
been referred to, and in spite of the fears 
of many, we have never seen the peas 
grow so vigorously as tc detract in any 
way from the corn crop. In experiments 
where the peas have been sown later than 
the corn they have never amounted to 
very much. Some may urge that peas 
planted as early as corn in the spring will 
often be lost by reason of frost. This may 
happen occasionally, but results obtained 
indicate that it would be better to take 
the risk of this loss than that ‘of a di- 
minished pea crop by reason of later 
sowing. Even if the peas are destroyed 
from the first planting, they can b: easily 
replanted by running a single horse drill 
close up beside the corn row on either 
side. 


(Continued on puge 8.) 





NEUFCHATEL CHEESE. 


Neufchatel is a soft, white, and as gen- 
erally eaten, entirely uncured cheese, re- 
sembling in name only the celebrated 
Neufchatel cheese of Switzerland. Very 
briefly and exactly we may define it as 
unskimmed milk, coagulated with rennet, 
allowed to stand until sour, the surplus 
whey removed by drainage and pressure, 
after which the resulting curd is salted 
to taste and moulded into the familiar 
little cylinders of the stores. This is an 
outline of the process, but the questions of 
ripeness of milk, amount of rennet, length 
of time it stands before draining and the 
pressure to be applied, are not easily ex- 
plained on paper, and they constitute the 
art of Neufchatel making. 





INDIANS TO HAVE CREAMERY. 


The Milwaukee, Wis., ‘Sentinel’ states 
that contracts have been let for the es- 
tablishment of a modern creamery on the 
Oneida Indian reservation, near Green 
Bay. The apparatus is already being put 
in, and the plant will be in operation in a 
few weeks. The Oneida creamery is the 
first ever installed on a reservation, but 


jit is understood that if it proves success- 


ful others will be located. The decision to 
install an experimental creamery was 
made last winter, and for sometime it was 
a question whether to try the plan on the 
Wisconsin reservation or among some of 
the western Indians. 

It was decided eventually to secure a 
student from the University of Wisconsin 





Agricultural Department and put him in 


charge of the plant for a year, after wWNich 
some Indians could be selected capable of 
operating it. George Blood of Appleton, 
Wis., was engaged to install the machin- 
ery, and to put the Indian creamery on 
its feet. The missionary colony on the 
reservation took a deep interest in the 
plan, however, so the Rev. E. H. Merrill, 
who is in charge of the Episcopal church 
hospital, school and other mission work 
decided to learn dairying himself. 

The machinery has already been con- 
tracted for and part of it is now being 
put in an old building which was remod- 
eled by the Indians under Mr. Blood’s di- 


rection. Mr. Merrill will take a special 
course in dairying so that when Mr. 
Blood leaves the reservation after the 


year, the missionary will be able person- 
ally to direct his copper-colored butter- 
makers. The plant cost the government 
about $5,000. 





PROF. SOULE OFFERED CHAIR OF 


DAIRY HUSBANDRY. 





Knoxville, Tenn. May 9.—Prof. A. M. 
Soule, professor of agriculture, Univer- 
sity of ‘Tennessee, here, has just received 
an offer to take the chair of husbandry in 
the University of Missouri. He is offered 
a very large salary and an appropriation 
of $40,000 with which to erect a building 
of his design, and also $5,000 with which tc 
equip it. 

Prof. Soule was at the University of 
Missouri about six years ago as an assist- 
ant in the scientific department. He has 
not yet decided whether he will accept the 
offer. He has been here two years, and a 
strong effort will be made to keep him. 


The foregoing press dispatch was pub- 
lished in a St. Louis daily paper. We 
question its perfect accuracy, but will 
state that should Prof. Soule be selected 
for the Chair of Dairy Husbandry and he 
accepts the place, we think the chair will 
be well filled. 


HEREDITY. 





There is a good deal of excellent advice 
afloat in regard to the farmer raising the 
cows he may need from selected stock, so 
that the dairy shall be of more uniform 
character and larger performance, but 
there is not enough said about raising 
calves from cows that have defects, says 
an English writer; for a cow that has 
disease or defects, as disposition to gar- 
get and other undesirable traits, is most 
likely to transmit these defects to her off- 
spring, and so impair the value of her 
progeny. 

The examples of this are of daily ob- 
servation among those who study these 
matters, and explain: why, to a great ex- 
tent, serious defects are continually con- 
spicuous in so many dairies. 

That the selection of cows to furnish 
the recruits for the dairy should be 
made with unusual care goes without say- 
ing. 

The most perfect animals are none too 
good, and what is more, the sire should be 
from an unblemished line of dairy stock, 
for the influence of the sire is quite if not 
rather more than half. 


DAIRY NOTES, 





Milk at the same time every day. Milk 
thoroughly to the last drop, because the 
last milk is the best. Always keep the 
hands clean, and also the cow’s udder and 
dairy utensils. 

To milk young, restive cows, raise one 
of the fore feet. Never strike them. 

Milk with four fingers and not with in- 

dex and thumb, a fault too common with 
milkers. 
Let there be exact system in all move- 
ments about the dairy. Do not delay 
straining the milk until the cream has 
begun to rise again more slowly. 
Milk crosswise, that is to say, one fore 
teat on the right and a hind teat on the 
left and vice versa; the milk thus flows 
more copiously than by parallel milking. 
The farmer who makes the dairy his 
main business, rather than an adjunct, is 
the one who will turn out the best prod- 
uct, and procure the most profit and sat- 
isfaction. 
This is the month to give calves a good 
start; if they are not well cared for now 
they will be stunted, and a stunted calf is 
hard to “fetch up.” 

RUSTICUS. 



















YOUR CATTLE are 
eating up a scale every 
month or two if you do 
not weigh them and know 
they are ripe. 

WHY do you put off get- 
ting a scale when you 
can buy an OSGOOD 
on such liberal 
terms? 
If your im- 
plement 
dealer cannot 
quote yom, write poe our Special Offer. 





Don’t wait. 

- O8GOOD BSCALE Co. 
128 Central St. 

Established 1865. 


Binghamton, N.Y. 











tree Cooker 

aa Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
' O. K. HARRY STEEL WORKS, 

Wo. 2335 Papia St., St. Louls, Mo. 





DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


The De Laval Cream 
Separators have ever 
been the best of separators. 
They were the original and 
have led in every stage of 
development. The *Alpha” 
disc invention is restricted 
by patents to the De Laval 
machines only. The 20TH 
CENTURY improvements 
give them still greater ca- 
pacity and efficiency. They 
are as much super/or to 
the best of other serara- 
tors as such machines are 
to setting methods. 

All sizes, styles anc p7ices 

—$50.- to $800.- 
Send for new “20Tm CenTuRY” catal gue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Ranooven & Cana Sts., 74 CortianoTt Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


Reg. JERSEY CATTLE, 


make finest quality not 
First prize World’s Fair stock. © extra young 
bulls for sale. sf sa en Lad herd bull. 

B. SHATTUCK Stanberry, Mo. 


STRAWBERRY HILL HERD 


of pure bred Jerseys for Cream and Butter pur- 
ses. Calves for sale. Pure bred Berkshires. 
igs ailages. Pure bred Southdown Lambs and 


Angora Goats. Apply to 

JOMN T. VILEY, 
at Mrs. Wm. H. Hatch’s, 
Box No, 24, 











Hannibal, Mo. 
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TWINE—Farmers wanted as agents, 
AUGUST POST, Moulton, i wa. 


Modern Heating Co., 


313 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
(Merchants Exchange. 

Heating of Dwelling Houses, Schoo) 
Houses and Public Buildings with the 
steam or hot water system. 

Write for Prices. 











RIFE ENGINE CO.. 
126 Liberty St.. New York. 








CREAM SEPARATORS, 


Hand-power and dairy size steam 
tarbines 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


is unequalled for close skimming, 
easy running,durability and economy 


Prices, 850 to 6125 
Agents wanted. Write for catalogue. 





The International Cream 
Separator Co. 


Wei Lancaster, Pa. 


GRINDSTONES. 


Direct from maker to user, 75-]b. stone. diam- 
eter 20 inches, $2.80. 100 lb. stone. diameter 24 
inches, $3.30. Either size stone mounted, $1.00 
extra. These prices include cost of delivery at 
nearest ren ee Write for circular 
L. COLs, Marietta, Ohio, Lock Box 39) 
RODS ¢ jo tenting gold and silver, lost treasures. 
aranteed, Circular Free. Address 

TEXAS oD Oo. Box 184, M., Datias, Texas. 
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Horse Powers, 
ra aUMELY € CO,, LA PORTE, IND, 


It ‘Tt Stands the’Storms 


y well constru 
Fy arabian but because of the great rene oe 


The Samson Wind Mill 
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Time Savers are Money Savers 


Did you ever stop to consider that when you have a big 
eed place, with a big pay roll and a big board bil 

time the machine stops for a moment you are losing money at a very rapid 
rate? If something goes wrong with the thresher or the engine, causing de- 
istoemploy a machine so built and so 
time savers that there will be no time 
wasted and no money lost by inconvenient stoppages. 


The Nichols-Shepard Machinery 


is of that kind. Take for instance the changing of Se 

sieves in wind-stacker separators. In m: 

this —} * is attended with much difficulty and loss 
machi’ 


Pas of men 
that every 


m nes ae sieves must either 
in the top or 


bottom. In 


ly and 
rator, Just 
pains and slide teas cove into place, 
et aang is ay This method and all its 
a] bp a ny Sepa- 

It is but. one mr, the man 
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‘or the farmer to employ pom in 


ik at the cut and Lo feced quick. 


If you want any Thresher Goods, pe gags to 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


BRANCH HOUSES. 


Des Moi: Iowa. Indianapolis, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Mansfield, Ohio. 








The Superiority of the 
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VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


BOTH THEORY AND PRACTICE PROVE 


United States Separator 


In Theory Its One-Piece Frame, Enclosed Gears 

—————_ Running in Oil, 
Separaco.’s-in-One Bowl, and Superior Construc- 
tion in general make it the 


CLEANEST SKIMMING, MQST SUBSTANTIAL, 


SAFEST, EASIEST OPERATED, 
DURABLE Separater made. 


Few Parts, Three- 


and MOST 


In Practice It is daily proving the correctness of 
————_ our theory, as testified to by pleased 
users all over the country. 


“ If interested write for illustrated catalogues 
containing hundreds of letters to this effect. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 








if every duty is a burden, 


Spring 1s Here. : 


YOU NEED 
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it _ een very beneficial. 
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READ THESE LETTERS. 


tI have used two bottles of Micro-Germi blood purifier 
I have been im; 

can recommend it to my friends an 

rs that I have ever seen. Le stim 

he best ood pur Takes one feel like a new 

Respectful! Mrs. T. J. 


req to try and have now taken three bo! 
tles, and am happy to say it has done me an amount of good, and I will 
cheerfully recommend it. Mrs. Chas. 


Wyte feel well and took two bottles of eet pon glee 
and Se GSE he Very EEE GRR gare eae 5 et cee 


in health 


eS ro — 
y 


Wikre, Malta, Ills, 
I was entirely run Gown ant troubled with severe pains in my iy 


Micro-Germi 
Chas. Anderson, Elburn, Ills. 





Davis, Iowa city, Towa. 
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All nature feels the impulse of new life. 
art of the season. 

fil ed with joyous, irrepressible energy. 

Do you feel this way? You do if youare healthy. But if you are tired and listless; 





It is 
Every living thing is 


The Great 
Spring 
Tonic and 
Scientific 


Blood Purifier. 


embodies the result of modern 


medical research. It is different from other blood 
urifiers. If others have failed to help you, Micro- 
ermi is what you need. Don’t fail to try it. 

Get it at your Drug Store. Don’t take substitutes. They are not “just as good.” 


poe Teak if aN. Gh aleannlt ILL. 
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Horticulture. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 








MELONS.—Now is the time to plant the 
seeds of this valuable fruit. Good soil, 
wood seed and proper cultivation will al- 
anost insure a crop. Tastes differ as to 
varieties, but for my own use, I like 
Eureka and Orange for watermelons, and 
Emerald Gem and Christopher Columbus 
for cantaloupes. 


ASPARAGUS.—There are many modes 
given for planting asparagus, many of 
them making the planting quite a task. 
This morning I broke off 15 stalks (each 
as thick as my middle finger) from one 
stool that set itself—a volunteer on the 
river bank. I said “‘broke,"’ as we never 
cut below the surface of the ground; but 
with the thumb and forefinger grasp the 
stalk at the ground, draw up, bending it 
a little, and that part that snaps off is 
what we, want. I would not take the 
white, tough part underground as a gift. 
I consider asparagus a luxury, and it 
should be in every garden. Rhubarb we 
have been using for weeks. Currants are 
coming, and for the first time in many 
years we may have enough to make some 
pies and jelly. Currant jelly beats all 
others to my taste. 


ATTENTION TO BUDS AND GRAFTS. 
—The side shoots on branches that were 
grafted should be kept off as soon as one 
is sure of the graft growing. The same 
fis true of branches on which buds were 
set last season. When a bud or graft 
looks doubtful it is best to let a strong 
shoot remain for the present, for if the 
other fails you have a nice stem to oper- 
ate upon again. 

How old a man must get to neve real 
sound sense, I cannot tell, but at times 
think I am lacking in this line. Here I 
am grafting many new things that will 
take years to show fruit, and if in other 
hands may not be appreciated but neglect- 
ed. I can’t help it. There are scores of 
new varieties of the different fruits that 
may this season show fruit that I have 
mever seen. This alone will repay me for 
much of my labor and care. Conspicuous 
among them is Allen’s Everbearing grape, 
which is showing its characteristics. 

The fruit trees here without an excep- 
tion are blooming profusely, and the dry 
weather gives the bees and other insects 
a fair chance to distribute pollen. 


CARE OF GARDEN TOOLS AND IM- 
PLEMENTS.—Have a box of dry ashes 
or air slacked lime in the tool house, and 
when putting away any steel tools after 
wiping them clean and dry, dip them in 
the dust and you will have no rust. If 
the woodwork of the tools and where the 
wood and steel unite are painted, they 
will last much longer. 


WATERING CANS.—These I coat in- 
side and out with white lead paint. Of 
course, the water carried in cans thus 
treated should not be used for drinking 
or cooking. If a new can gets a good 
coat of thick paint on the bottom, and 
before getting dry is dusted with fine 
sand, and when dry given another dose, it 
will last twice as long as a can not thus 
protected. 

When hoeing keep a file near by with 
which to keep the tool sharp. I once 
knew.a man who objected to his boys 
using a file, saying it wore outthehoes too 
much. That man seemed to think the 
cost of the wear of the hoes of more con- 
sequence than the wear and tear of his 
boys’ muscles. I would nearly as soon go 
out to mow without a whetstone as to 
hoe without a file. There is actual pleas- 
ure in slaughtering weeds with a sharp 
tool. When digging trees I want the 
spade sharp enough to cut off a root as 
smooth as with a knife. 


EXCHANGING PLANTS. — There is 
considerable pleasure in this line. Re- 
cently I traded with a man in Florida, 
and now have just received plants from 
@ man in Oregon in return for some sent 
to him some time ago. Whether these re- 
ceived will do well here is to be found 
out, but it, at least, is: worth a trial. 
The Oregon Everbearing strawberry from 
Oregon did not prove such here, but 
proved to be identical with the Cumber- 
land, which even here sometimes bears 
a crop in the fall. Last autumn I re- 
ceived a dozen plants which are to be 
everbearing, four of which are alive, 
growing and are blossoming. They are 
of the Alpine class. If they fruit we will 
see whether they are worth growing. My 
skill may be tested in crossing it with 
some of our largest varieties. All the 
Everbearing strawberries that I have 
yet tried were small and not of high 
flavor. But if not profitable to grow, they 
are a novelty and a great pleasure to the 
children. The main cause of their lack 
of fruitfulness is the dry summers and 
falls. Just now the main crop here is 
suffering for want of rain. Carrying 
water to the pets is the only way to keep 
them up to the mark. 


CARE OF PLANTS RECENTLY SET 
OUT.—No rain for two weeks, and the 
mercury running up into the nineties, will 
make some plants have a pretty hard 
time of it. The safest plan is to give 
them a good watering in the evening, 
mellow the surface of the soil in the 
morning, and if sure work is expected, 
give a slight shading. Loose grass is a 
good thing to shade with. When water- 
ing do it well, not only wet the surface, 
but let it reach down to the roots. A 
slight watering on the surface is by no 
means the proper thing, as it only stim- 
ulates the surface roots, and if neglected 
the hot sun will destroy these and the 
plants suffer. 

A row of Cardinal raspberries 100 yards 
long was planted out some days ago, 
when I expected rain that did not come. 
If I had not watered and shaded these 
plants probably nearly all would have 
failed. 

This morning—May 2—I uncovered them 
and carried several cans of water 200 
yards, watered them and replaced the 
shading. When uncovered they looked 
up as fresh as if to say, we are all right. 
Let me tell that this watering was done 
while the rest of -the family were yet 
asleep. 


COMMUNING WITH NATURE.—My 
work, begins at five in the morning and 
continues until eight in the evening, rest- 
ing two hours at midday. Every man to 
his notion, but to me the early morning 
contains glory enough for the whole day. 
Then all the feathered tribes are at work 
and fill the air with their music. The 
yellow-breasted chat, cardinal grossbeak 
and the wren are the greatest singers, 
while a host of others cheer one up with 


their song and warble. But the sweetest |ing that 


of all is the song of the wood thrushes. 





The plaintive cooing of the turtle-dove 
makes me both cheerful and also half 
sad. 

Although working pretty hard, I would 
not exchange my humble situation for a 
palace in a city if compelled to be idle. 
Health is good, lameness nearly all gone, 
and with the pleasant and appreciative 
private letters that come from all around, 
who would not be contented and happy? 
If there is a time in the whole year when 
the Great Creator shows us the blessings 
He has granted us mortals here on earth, 
it seems to me it is in May. I recently 
saw a bed of tulips that one of my sons 
planted and nursed, that was simply 
gorgeous. It was worth going six miles 
to see. Here one of my daughters has a 
display that would be hard to beat. But 
my hobby is the roses, soon to come. 

Bluffton, Mo. SAMUEL MILLER. 


MISSOURI STATE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The summer 
meeting of the State Horticultural Society 
will be held at New Haven, Missouri, 
June 4, 5 and 6, 1901. All the small fruits 
and ornamentals will come up for discus- 
sion, and any facts you may be able to 
present will be gladly accepted. Spraying 
for insects and fungous diseases will be 
an important feature of the meeting. The 
stone fruits will be fully discussed, and 
many other matters of interest to the 
fruit-grower will have place on the pro- 
gram. 

We are promised a half rate by some of 
the railroads, of which due notice will 
be given. The good people of New Haven 
will provide all the usual requirements 
to make a succesful meeting. Make ready 
to meet with us. Send in questions and 
topics for discussion as they seem to oc- 
cur to you or trouble you. 

THE PROGRAM, beginning Tuesday, 
June 4, at 8 p. m., is as follows: 

Music. Opening prayer, Rev. J. A. Col- 
lins. Music. Address of welcome, Hon. 
D. S. Walker, Mayor. Annual address, 
President Murray. Music. Individual 
expression in Floriculture, Mrs. G. E. 
Dugan, Sedalia, Mo. Dairying an Adjunct 
to Fruit Growing, J. L. Erwin, Steed- 
man, Mo. Are Plums Worth Growing? 
Saml. Miller, Bluffton, Mo. Some Good 
Apple Rules, L. B. Woodside, Salem, Mo. 

SRA ee 9 


Prayer, Rev. C. E. Jones. Appointment 
of committees. Location, Soil and Cul- 
ture, R. F. George, Peirce City, Mo. 
Preparation of Land and Beds, C. L. Ses- 
sen, West Plains; W. H. Litson, Jr., Ne- 
vada, Growing, Preparing and Setting 
the Plants, F. H. Speakman, Neosho. 
Care of Beds and Varieties, A. J. Davis, 
Jefferson City; J. D. Berryhill, Washburn, 
Mo. Report on Varieties, J. E. May, Wil- 
son, Mo. Gathering and Marketing, D. A. 
Turner, St. Joseph; G. W. Williams, 
Humanville. Strawberry Industry, Prof. 
J. T. Stinson, Mt. Grove. Experimental 
Beds of 1901, H. Schnell, Glasgow. 
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Cultivation and Pruning Raspberries, J. 
F. Wilcox, St. Joseph. Raspberry Grow- 
ing in South Mo., J. M. Mitchell, Selig- 
man. Experience in Spraying the Rasp- 
berry, J. E. May, Wilson. Blackberry, 
Soil Planting and Varieties, M. L. Bon- 
ham, Clinton. Blackberries for a Money 
Crop, J. H. Marion, Fulton. Care of Vines 
and Ground, Wm. Myersick, Union. 
Topics: Red Raspberries, Dewberries, 
Grapes. Experience and News in the 
Vineyard, T. A. Peffer, Independence. 
Varieties and Marketing, J. Rommel, 
Morrison. Fruit Interests and Difficul- 
ties, J. R. Helfrick, Eldon. Mistakes of 
the Fruit Grower, A. Fleischer, Gascon- 
ade. 

WEDNESDAY, 8 P. M. 

Music. Some New Beneficial Insects, 
Miss Mary E. Murtfeldt, Kirkwood. 
Music. Forestry As It Should Be in the 
United States, Prof. H. C. Irish, St. Louis. 
Recitation. Principles of Forestry, Miss 
E. J. Park, Springfield. Orcharding, first 
prize essay, F. W. Gloss, Allenton. 

THURSDAY, 9 A. M., BUSINESS 
MEETING 

Prayer, Rev. Fautz. Reports of commit- 
tees, Pan-American Exposition, World’s 
Fair at St, Louis. Place of winter meet- 
ing. Report of Secretary L. A. Goodman. 
Report of Treasurer A. Nelson. Insect 
Enemies and Friends, Prof. J. M. Sted- 
man, Columbia. Bitter Rot, Prof. Her- 
man von Schrenk, St. Louis. Spraying 
and Dusting. Discussion, Trap Lantern 
in the Orchard. 

THURSDAY, 2 P. M. 

Suggestions on Peach Growing, W. R. 
Wilkinson, St. Louis, Mo. Choice of Va- 
rieties, H. W. Jenkins, Boonville. Ex- 
perience with Varieties of Plums, G. E. 
Adams, Darlington. Ideas Concerning 
Culture and Varieties, A. L. Zimmerman, 
Weatherby. Choice of Varieties and 
Planting Cherries, W. H. Skinner, Beth- 
any. Care of Trees and Crops, J. P. Sin- 
nock, Moberly. Possibilities with a Poor 
Orchard, L. V. Dix, Jefferson City. Ap- 
ple Orcharding, second prize essay, V. 8. 
Traughber, Norborne. Planting Orchards 
on Plans, H. 8. Wayman, Princeton. Ap- 
ple Growing, Jacob Faith, Montevallo. 
Distribution of the Crop, J. 8. Atwood, 
Carrollton. 

THURSDAY, 8 P. M. 

Music. Orcharding, third prize essay, 
Cc. H. Malone, Columbia. Music. Some 
Principles of Ornamental Planting, Miss 
Eda Sutermeister, Kansas Cfty, Mo, Reci- 
tation. Horticulture for Teachers, Prof. 
J. C. Whitten, Columbia. Educative Value 
of Horticulture, C. H. Dutcher, Warrens- 
burg. Final resolutions. Adjournment. 

Central Hotel will be headquarters. The 
Central and Commercial hotels will give 
a rate of $1 per day. Entertainment will 
also be furnished by the citizens of the 
city. L. A. GOODMAN, Secretary, 

400 Warwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

N. F. MURRAY, Pres., Oregon, Mo. 


SMALL FRUIT PACKAGES. 


The claim is often made that fruit is so 
cheap that it will not pay for the boxes. 
This is sometimes true, but the difference 
in price of the crated and uncrated ber- 
ries is often the difference between a 
profit and a loss in favor of the crated 
fruit. 

There are several kinds of boxes and 
crates used for small fruits, any of which 
answers the purpose very well. A quart 
package is the most common size used for 
berries. These boxes are made of wood 
or pasteboard, and are always given with 
the fruit. The crates are made of wooden 
slats and usually hold 36 quart boxes. 
These can be used during the entire sea- 
son when the berries are sold in the home 
market, but if shipped new boxes can be 
bought cheaper than the old ones can be 


clean and 
pack- 


sell the fruit as much 
merits of the fruit itself. abvthe 


Two hundred bushels of po- 
tatoes remove eighty . pounds 
of “actual” Potash from the 
soil. Unless this quantity 

_ is returned to the soil, 
=. the following crop will 

— materially decrease. 
We have books telling about 
composition, use and value of 


fertilizers for various crops 
They are sent free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., 











KANSAS FRUIT PROSPECTS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Promise of 
fruit of all kinds was never better at this 
time of the year in this state. 

Apricots and raspberries do not promise 
over one-fourth of a crop, and in some 
low spots peaches will fail; otherwise, all 
kinds of fruits promise a full crop. 

We have 120 reports, from seventy-five 
counties, fully distributed over the state, 
as follows: Apples—77 report full crop; 
13, seven-eighths; 12, three-fourths; 8, 
one-half; 2, one-fourth. Pears—68 report 
full crop; 4, seven-eighths; 13, three- 
fourths; 11, one-half; 2, one-fourth; 1 one- 
tenth. Peaches—78 report full crop; 8, 
seven-eighths; 12, three-fourths; 6, one- 
half; 6, one-fourth. Plums—83 report full 
crop; 8, seven-eighths; 12, three-fourths; 6, 
one-half; 6, one-fourth. Plums—83 report 
full crop; 8, seven-eighths; 12, three- 
fourths; 5, one-half; 2, one-fourth. Cher- 
ries—99 report full crop; 9, seven-eighths; 
10, three-fourths; 11, one-half; 1, one- 
fourth; 4, one-tenth. Apricots—31 report 
full crop; 9%, seven-eighths; 10, three- 
fourths;1 , one-half; 1, one-fourth; 1, one- 
fifth; 4, one-tenth. Mulberries—8 report 
full crop; 4, seven-eighths; 1, three- 
fourths; 3, one-half; 1, one-fourth. Grapes 
—i5 report full crop; 8, seven-eighths; 9, 
three-fourths; 1, one-half; 1, one-fourth, 
Berries, excepting raspberries—74 report 
full crop; 10, seven-eighths; 13, three- 
fourths; 4, one-half. 

The central and western counties are 
especially elated over the peach and cher- 
ry prospect; it was a little early for full 
reports on grapes. 

Very few insects are noticed. More new 
planting than usual. 

WILLIAM H. BARNES, Secretary, 

State Hort. Society. 

Topeka, Kan., May 8. 


RENOVATE THE OLD ORCHARD. 


There are many old and some middle- 
aged orchards, once profitable, but now 
sources of loss. At the same time, there 
are men in this state who are investing 
labor and capital in renovating such or- 
chards, and find it a paying business. 
Will it not pay some of us who have land 
occupied by neglected and unproductive 
apple trees to give them another and a 
fair chance? Let me outline a course of 
treatment for such trees for this season. 

1. The trees need pruning. This should 
be done at once. First take out all the 
dead, diseased and interfering branches; 
remove all suckers and sprouts from the 
bases and trunks of the trees. Second, 
scrape off the roughest of the old bark 
with an old hoe or other suitable tool, 
being careful not to injure or expose the 
live parts beneath. 

2. The trees need spraying. The first 
spray should be given before the buds 
burst. Use Bordeaux mixture. Consult 
spray calendar. Continue the spraying as 
directed. 

3. The trees need tillage. The sod 
should be thoroughly pulverized. This 
may be accomplished, if the sod is not 
tough, by using a springtooth harrow or 
disc harrow. If sod is tough and dense, 
turn it over with a plow and work down 
fine with a harrow. Plow away from 
trees and as shallow as possible near 
them. Till at least once in ten days up 
to the middle of July. 

4. The trees need fertilizing. Fertiliz- 
ers may be furnished through green 
manures. During the last half of July, 
harrow and drill cow peas (Whippoorwill 
or Blackeye) at the rate of one and a 
half bushels per acre. If drilling is im- 
practicable, broadcast, rolling the 
ground afterwards. The interest in the 
experiment may be increased by using 
different cover crops; for instance, cow 
peas on one part, Canada peas on another, 
and crimson clover on a third. 

5. Record your observations. In order 
to obtain an accurate idea of the value of 
the experiment, a profit-and-loss ac- 
count should be kept. Charge the field 
with cost of labor and materials used, 
and credit it with the returns. An im- 
mediate response in the way of a crop 
of fruit should not be expected—this 
should come the second year—but the 
trees will, in the meantime, take on re- 
newed vigor and appearance of health. 

Cornell University. JOHN CRAIG. 


EXPENSE OF SPRAYING. 


The expense of spraying an orchard of 
25-year-old apple trees is stated by a 
correspondent of the ‘“‘Rural New Yorker” 
to be about 10 cents a tree for the three 
sprayings. 

If the sprayer furnish the material, us- 
ing the Bordeaux formula with three- 
fourths of a pound of Paris green added 
to the mixture, the charge will be seven 
cents extra, making the total cost for 
three sprayings of each tree 17 cents. 
When spraying has been done at so much 
per tree, it has proved a very unsatis- 
factory method in this locality. The 
proper way to hire spraying done is to pay 
a fixed price for a day’s labor; two men, 
$1.50 each, $3; one team, $1.50; one day’s 
labor, $4.50. This includes the use of the 
spraying machine, but not the cost of the 
mixture. The mixture we prefer is made 
as follows: Four pounds blue vitriol; four 
pounds fresh lime; one pound Paris green 
to 50 gallons of water. The more lime 
the better if it does not clog the machine. 
Keep well mixed. Spray thoroughly, so 
that the trees will drip with the mixture. 
This should be done when five-sixths of 
the blossoms are off. The differences in 
the opinions regarding spraying are due 
to the slipshod methods used by some. 
Last spring I sprayed a block of 200 ap- 
ple trees, using 20 pounds of Paris green, 





Ginseng grows naturally in shaded 
places—preferably in scattering timber. 
When cultivating the plant on a large 
scale an artificial shade can be made of 
seantlings for a frame work this to be 
covered with laths, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration: 

Mr. Harlan P. Kelsey, to whom we are 
indebted for the use of the cut, advises 
in his circular on Ginseng Growing to put 
ginseng gardens on ground that is shel- 
tered from strong winds. He says fur- 
ther: 

“The greatest discouragement in grow- 
ing ginseng is the depredations of thieves. 


GINSENG LATH SHED. 


The root is so extremely valuable that if 
the location of a plantation is generally 
known, the crop would stand but little 
chance of maturing without at least a 
part being stolen. Unless secrecy can be 
maintained it will pay, as a rule, to erect 
a high solid wall with barbed wire on top. 
An electric wire can be arranged around 
the plantation at little cost, which will 
ring a bell or bells located where desired 
if an entry be forced. Any very valuable 
article finds ready thieves if unprotected 
—ginseng being no exception to the rule— 
but it is amply worth any expense in- 
curred in protecting it,”’ 





60 pounds of blue vitriol, and 100 pounds 
of lime. I sprayed these trees but once, 
and not a wormy apple*was to be found 
at picking time. The cost of spraying this 
orchard was $30. I sold from it 100 bar- 
rels. The trees were 2% years old. A 
neighbor having an orchard of 150 trees 
(also 2 years old) which had been bought 
at the same nyrsery and set out at the 
same time, sprayed once, but instead of 
using the Bordeaux formula he used a so- 
lution of one-fourth pound Paris green to 
50 gallons of water. The work having been 
poorly done, the result was that he had 
only 130 barrels of second-grade apples 
to sell. Another neighbor hired a man to 
spray his orchard of 300 trees, paying him 
$10 for labor and material. The man 
doing the spraying drove through the rows 
as fast as his horse could walk. The re- 
sult was unsatisfactory and unprofitable. 
That man says it does not pay to spray. 
Spray the trees as you would a small 
bush. Cover them completely with the 
fluid. One spraying well done is better 
than three half done. The spraying not 
only kills the egg, but keeps the fly from 
the orchard. I have seen the flies on un- 
sprayed trees at twilight, busy doing 
their work, while at the same time, on 
trees sprayed, not one was to be found. 


BEST ROSES FOR MISSOURI AND 
HOW TO GROW THEM. 


Prof. J. C. Whitten, head of the depart- 
ment of horticulture in the State Agricul- 
tural College, says: 

“The following list of roses will be found 
to be among the best for this locality: 
Ever-blooming sorts: Clothilde Soupert 
(white or light pink), Perle (bright yel- 
low), Mermet (pink), Hermosa (pink), 
Meteor (crimson), Sofrano (buff), Brides 
Maid (pink), Bride (white). 

“Hybrid Perpetuals: .@en. Jacqueminot 
(crimson), Paul Neyron (pink), Madam 
John Laing (pink), Capt. Cristy (pink) 
Madam Plantier (white). 

“Climbing Roses: Crimson Rambler 
(cherry red), Prairie Queen (pink), and 
Baltimore Belle (white). 

“Roses should be given a very rich soil 
and the bed should be cultivated frequent- 
ly and thoroughly. The bed should be 
given a dressing of old, well decomposed 
manure every spring. This becomes in- 
corporated in the soil by summer cultiva- 
tion. 

“Tobacco stems spread under the plants 
will reduce the plant lice. 

“In May the plants should be sprayed 
twice with white hellebore (one ounce 
to two quarts of water) to prevent the 
slugs from making brown spots on the 
leaves. 

“In early spring the bushes should be 
cut back somewhat, leaving strong canes 
of the last year’s growth. 

“The ever-blooming sorts should be 
mulched in late autumn with asparagus 
stems or other light covering that will not 
smother the plants.”—Columbia, Mo., 
Herald. 


IVY ON WOOD BUILDING. 


There is a well grounded prejudice 
against having vines on a frame building. 
and if allowed to have their own way 
they will sometimes burrow under the sid- 
ing and corner boards, But any one with 
a little time and wire can train them up 
“in the way they should go.” 

I would mention particularly the Vir- 
ginia Creeper. One root planted in the 
center of the space to be covered, will 
furnish all the foliage needed for an aver- 
age sized house. One cane each way, the 
branches cut back to spurs of two buds 
each, will make an abundant shade for 
either porch or windows. This cane can 
be renewed once in three or four years 
by training a young shoot on the same 
wire the year before. It is not essential 
to have netting or lattice to train it on 
as single wires two feet apart will do, 
only it has to be tied as it grows. But 
the peint. I wish to emphasize, is that 
of pruning in the fall. If everything is 
cut away except what is absolutely need- 
ed there will be nothing to disfigure or 
injure the building or furnish lodging for 
the birds. 

The chief objections to this vine are 
the falling blossoms and clinging berries, 
but it grows fast and is not affected by 
cold or heat. And in the summer when 
other things are brown and dry it very 
soon pays for all it cost.—Chas. D. Tryon. 


STORAGE FRUIT HOUS®S. 


Some years ago the owner of a near-by 
hill farm grew tired of keeping up his 
farm and buildings, and letting the whole 
thing run down in condition together, of- 
fered to sell out, says the ‘“‘Maine Farm- 
er.” It was natural orchard land and al- 
ready had a large number of apple trees 
growing upon it, young and old. Mr. 
Morse saw his opportunity and put him- 
self in possession of the whole territory 
for an out farm. Orchards and all were 
turned over to a sheep pasture. Mean- 
while the trees have been cared for, 
trimmed and grafted. This year alone the 
crop of apples from these trees sold for 
enough to return the purchase money 
with all the outlay. And this is one of 
the “abandoned farms” of Maine. 

As soon as the renovated orchards be- 
gan to promise fruit, the question of stor- 
age room came up. Consulting such au- 





thority as was available, the owner went 
to work and constructed on the premises, 
from the plans given him, a cold storage 
house for his apples, the first and only 
one of the kind we have known of in the 
state. The building is constructed on the 
principle of dead air space for protection. 
In the first place, the sills of the building 
are set on an air-tight foundation. The 
walls are constructed with three dead air 
spaces. The divisions are cheap boards 
laid on paper, while the interior liming is 
matched sheathing laid on paper. The 
floor is laid double with a lining of paper 
between, and the ceiling is constructed 
the same as the walls. There are no win- 
dows or other entrance on three walls of 
the structure. 

This building has proved a perfect suc- 
cess, protecting the fruit stored within 
from any undue heat in autumn after it is 
packed, and also from cold later on in 
winter. Apples have been stored there 
through a term of cold of 25 degrees below 
the zero mark without a touch of frost. 
At the time of our visit, the last of No- 
vember, 700 barrels of Baldwins and 
Greenings were in store, and showing not 
the slightest appearance of change, while 
apples all around in other storage had 
been rapidly ripening under the influence 
of the unseasonable temperature of our 
late autumn. 


THE FARMER'S FRUIT GARDEN. 


When driving through the country, says 
an exchange, observing eyes cannot fail 
to notice the scarcity of small fruits on 
many farms, and the question arises, does 
the farmer live up to his possibilities? 
Everyone likes berries, and to our city 
cousins they are an expensive luxury, 
but the farmer can provide for his table 
an abundance of small fruits for the en- 
tire season for a very small outlay of 
cash and labor. Plants can often be had 
from a near neighbor for the asking, as 
they must be dug up, thinned out and 
thrown away anyhow. 

A quarter of an acre planted to small 
fruits will provide an abundance of fruit 
for most households, and if planted in 
rows so that the cultivating can be done 
with horse power, very little time is re- 
quired to care for the same. Yet on 
many farms fruit is almost unknown if 
it were not for the berries that can some- 
times be picked in the woods. But why 
not grow them at home in the garden 
when they can be grown so easily? 

The largest item of expense will be some 
kind of a fence around the berry patch, 
that will keep the hens out, if hens are 
kept. A picket fence or a woven wire fence 
will answer, and when once built will last 
a long time. If you have no small fruit 
garden yet planted, think it over, and de- 
termine to have one before another year 


rolls by. Fruit is one of the most healthy 
of all foods. 


The Roiary. 


TRANSPORTING BEES. 














It is at this season of the year that 
the bees are most easily transported from 
one location to another. This is there- 
fore the best time to buy bees, writes C. 
P. Dadant in the “Prairie Farmer.” The 
hives are light, both in inhabitants and 
in stores, the combs are not brittle as 
they are in winter, neither are they apt to 
crush from heat or overweight of honey. 
Sometimes during fruit bloom the hives 
become quite rich in honey, but this sup- 
ply is very soon exhausted in brood rear- 
ing, and it is ordinarily possible to trans- 
port hives, without danger, during both 
the months of April and May. If ‘the hives 
are to be hauled but a short distance in 
wagons, it is not necessary to take many 
precautions in packing them. When the 
haul can be made on a cool day and in 
a few hours, a very light amount of ven- 
tilation at or near the entrance is suffi- 
cient. When we haul bees over country 
roads in a spring wagon, we try to do so 
during the night or.early in the morning, 
and we just close the entrance with a 
block tacked firmly over it. If the haul 
is to be over a distance of ten or twenty 
miles and partly over rough roads, it is 
well to allow the bees some air above the 
brood combs. 

With movable frame hives, the best 
method is to make a frame with four 
sides of inch lumber and a middle piece 
of wire cloth to fit just over the brood 
combs. This is nailed over the brood 
chamber and the cap or upper story is left 
off entirely and taken separately. But 
if the hives are likely to be exposed to the 
rays of the sun for several hours during 
the journey, it is necessary to nail a light 
board over the wire cloth, raising it light- 
ly by means of two narrow cleats at each 
end. This allows a current of air to pass 
over the bees and they can go great dist- 
ances without risk. It is in this manner 
that we prepare hives of bees for ship- 
ment by express, and we have often sent 
them in this shape to the other end of 
the United States. When the bees are in 
sight, they secure much more respectable 
treatment from the express men, who, 
however much they may like to throw 





things about, become very careful when 
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they perceive the danger to which they 
might expose themselves by reckless 
handling. If in transporting bees they 
must be hauled for several days over 
country roads it is well to see that they 
are protected both from the too direct 
rays of the sun and the chilling cold of 
spring frosts, for there is danger both 
in keeping them too closely confined in a 
space where they may stifle with the heat, 
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if the hives are strong, or in leaving 
mediocre colonies with insufficient protec- 
tion against the cool of night. In the 
latter case, the brood may get chilled and 
the life of the colony be endangered. To 
transport hives of bees in common boxes 
or in “gums,”’ the very best method Is 
to invert the box and nail a wire screen 
over the bottom. If the colony is weak, a 
strong gunny sack may be added to pro- 
tect them. But these box-hives or gums 
had best be transported bottom up, for 
the reason that the combs hang down 
without any bottom support, and may 
break down in the jolts along the way. 

. The combs in movable frame hives are 
usually fastened by the bees to all four 
sides of each frame and the danger of 
their breaking out, even when carried 
right side us, is very little. On the other 
hand, if a hive should be inverted after it 
has been harvesting a great deal of fresh 
honey, the jarring may shake the honey 
out; for the combs of the bees are nat- 
urally built with a slight slope, and when 
reversed give good opportunity for the 
honey to leak out, unless it is sufficiently 
thickened by evaporation to be retained 
by its capillarity. All things considered, 
it is generally best to carry the hives in 
the same position in which they usually 
stand, if they are rather heavy with 
honey. 


UNITING COLONIES. 


When colonies come out weak in the 
spring it may be beneficial to put two or 
more of them together. Some think this 
uniting should be done early in the 
spring, but I think this is a mistake, 
writes G. M. Doolittle in ‘“‘Am. Bee Jour- 
nal.” 

I had ten colonies and united six in 
one hive, three in another and left one 
alone, which was scarcely an average of 
the whole, as to strength of bees. This 
was done late in April, and in less than 
three weeks the colony was all gone. 
During the same time the one not united 
held its own. 

On June 10 the one having no help had 
by actual count 85 bees besides the queen, 
and the one made from the three had 105. 
The one having the 8 bees built up and 
stored five sections of honey besides hav- 
ing enough for winter. Other experiments 
made since give like results, so that of 
late years I have not united early in 
spring. 

After a careful watching I find that 
with united colonies the bees seem to be 
incited to greater activity by strange bees 
being thrown together, thus starting a 
large lot of brood, the care of which 
wears them out and they perish from ex- 
hausted vitality before young bees take 
their places; while those not united do 
very little and rear only enough brood to 
take the places of those slowly dying off, 
thus keeping their numbers about good. 
My plan of uniting is as follows: As 
early in the spring as the bees can be 
examined, the weaker colonies are shut 
on as few combs as they have brood, by 
using a division board to contract the 
hive, and all have stores enough to carry 
them until that period. They are now 
built up as rapidly as possible by revers- 
ing the brood, etc., so that by June 1 the 
best of them will have five frames of 
brood, others four, and so on down to 
one for the very weakest. As soon. as the 
best has its five frames filled with brood 
down to the very bottom corners, a frame 
of hatching brood is given to one having 
but four frames, and an empty comb put 
in its place, 

In taking a frame of hatching brood in 
this way I generally take all the bees 
there are on it right along, only being 
sure that I do not get the queen, so that 
all the young bees on this comb help to 
give strength to the weaker, as the young- 
er bees will not return to their old home. 
Do not try to strengthen the very weak- 
est first, for by so doing from one-half to 
two-thirds of the brood will be liable to 
perish with cold spell, as these last col- 
onies have at this time all the brood they 
can properly care for. 

To unite: Go to No. 1 and look the 
frames over till the queen is found, when 
the frame having the queen on it is set 





outside the hive. 


Now spread the frames hes 
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apart in No. 2, when the four frames of 
brood, bees and all, from No. 1 are car- 
ried and placed ineachalternate space be- 
tween the frames of No. 2, closing the 
hive. Return the frame having the queen 
on it to No. 1, placing beside it an empty 
comb; adjust the division board and the 
work is done. In two or three days put 
the sections on the No. 2 and see what a 
pile of honey will store up. At the same 
time place an empty frame, having only 
a starter in it, between the two filled ones 
in No, 1, and in a few days you will have 
a frame filled with as nice worker-comb 
as you ever saw, which is much cheaper 
than to buy foundation. Nearly all the 
old bees carried to No. 2 will have re- 
turned by this time, so that No. 1 is a 
splendid nucleus, just right for building 
straight worker-comb, and ‘by giving 
empty frames as needed this colony will 
be in good condition for winter, while No. 
2 will have given three times the honey 
the two would Have done if left to them- 
selves, or had they been united in. early 
spring, 
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CROSS BEES.—Bees are cross some- 
times, and cross bees often sting. Some 
class of stings are often unavoidable. A 
bee may become so infuriated as to strike 
without warning, and sting as it strikes. 
However, bees must be badly provoked to 
do this, and never do so only as the ob- 
ject of their disturbance is near their 
hive. Some seem to think that bees roam 
about “like a roaring lion,” only bent on 
stinging everything, far and near, This 
is not so, for a bee seldom ventures an 
attack ten rods from its hive, and never 
then, unless its hive has been molested. 
Besides the unavoidable class of stings 
caused as above, the novice is apt to re- 
ceive many more Rd > an of provoking 
the Ifa an inquiring 
mind comes looking se rte | the hands or 
ay oy: such a person, the first thing they 
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Live Stock. 


HEREFORDS. 


m1 and 22-—C. A. Jamison, ‘tyro 
“a: 8. H. Godman, Wabash, Ind.; 
ethers, at Chicago, Ill. 


January 2% to 31, 192—Sotham’s annual 
Criterion Sale, at Kansas City. 


JUDICIOUS MATING. 








The skillful breeder gives this feature 
of breeding cattle the utmost attention, 
for herein lies much of the secret of suc- 
cess of many of our leading herds. There 
is no positive rule to be given else the 
difficulty would disappear. It means hav- 
ing a definite ideal as to conformation, 
and then the study of sire and dam. Too 
much attention cannot be paid to the 
proper mating of breeding animals to se- 
cure the best results. If you are not fa- 
miliar with what constitute the strong 
points of the breed of beef cattle you 
are growing, make a study of them and 
get the type fixed. Then get a sire as 
near to that type as possible, for his in- 
fluence is great and will to a great extent 
determine the character of the entire 
herd. The dams must also be studied; 
have they too great lengths of leg, aré 
they too fine in bone, is the chest too 
narrow, are the loins narrow and the 
rump correspondingly short? These and 
other deficiencies should be noted and 
corrected by judicious mating. 

Never lose sight of the fact that the 
sire is half of the herd and that it is of 
the utmost importance that he be good 
individually and of well established blood 
lines. 


GETTING A PURE-BRED HERD SIRE. 





Many farmers who understand the value 
of a good bull are not able to pay the 
purchase price of one. And in many in- 
stances there is no bull of individual 
merit or of standard breed in their com- 
munity; or if there is one, it is not of 
the breed that one wishes to stock up 
with, and the only recourse is the scrub 
sire. Yet if these same farmers would 
earefully note the leading herds of the 
breed they desire to raise, and by cor- 
respondence, or, better still, by personal 
visit, ascertain the number of bull calves 
in the herd, they might be able to procure 
one for a nominal sum. Ther by giving 
the calf intelligent care, a bull of merit 
and eligible for registration would soon 
head the herd. 

The writer at one time procured a bull 
calf in this manner and used him in the 
herd when two years old. In a few years 
such marked improvement was made in 
the herd, that the calves from it were 
in greater demand than could be met, and 
at several dollars more per head than 
other calves in the neighborhood. 

To raise a good bull calf means that 
the farmer is a good feeder and stock- 
man. There must be a knowledge of the 
feeds that will give bone and muscle and 
vigor. Scant feed and overwork lay the 
foundation for future uselessness. Then 
if the farmer raises the sire of his herd 
there is added interest, because of the 
opportunity to study the development, to 
note the strong points in conformation 
and to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the disposition of the bull. The care 
will pay for it represents the cash value 
between the price paid for the calf and 
what the mature bull will bring. This 
plan of getting a good herd header is 


worthy of consideration by those whose 
means are limited. 





THE CUMBERLAND PLATEAU 
For Live Stock Husbandry. 


The Cumberland Plateau is one of the 
great natural divisions of the State of 
Tennessee. Its area is about 5,100 square 
miles, and its average elevation about 
2,000 feet above sea level. The climate is 
cool in summer and agreeable in winter, 
rendering it a healthy and most desirable 
Place in which to live. This is apparent 
from an examination of the meteorological 
data from this section, which shows the 
average annual temperature to run be- 
tween 56 and 58 degrees, with an extreme 
in summer of 106 degrees and in winter 
of 12 degrees below zero. The last killing 
frost of spring comes about May 5, and 
the first killing frost of the fall season 
about October 3, giving 150 days of 
weather for crop production and enabling 
the successful culture of the cereals, le- 
gumes and garden crops generally. 

The landscape is diversified with hill 
and dale, and there are great rolling 
parklike areas. For the most part the 
land is well covered with timber, princi- 
pally pine, oak, hickory and cedar. The 
ground is carpeted more or less thickly 
with native grasses, which are nutritious 
and. furnish subsistence to large numbers 
of cattle and shcep that roam over the 
Plateau. 

The country is well watcred by a series 
of sparkling mountain streams, whose 
beds have often sunk to some consider- 
able depth through the ever-active process 
of erosion. Thus many quaint and pic- 
turesque valleys and caves are produced, 
and here and there where the streams 
have spread out, a rich alluvial soil is 
found along the river course. 

At no great distance from the surface 
of this region are spread the coal meas- 
ures of Tennessee, and coal mines are 
now being operated at a number of points 
with great success. The coal is of excel- 
lent quality, near the surface and easily 
mined, and exists in prodigious quanti- 
ties. 

The Plateau is so constituted that it 
offers an almost ideal situation for im- 
migration. It is in reality an unde- 
veloped country, awaiting the touch of 
industry and the investinent of money 
to become the center of wealth and busi- 
ness activity. 

The whole Plateau presents an un- 
rivaled range for grazing and for the de- 
velopment of animal industries, especi- 
ally the production of “stocker” cattle 
and sheep and swine. 


ANDREW M. SOULE. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


MESSRS. A. B. & D. W. HENSLEY 
of Montgomery City, Mo., have an adver- 
tisement of Shorthorn bulls in this issue. 
These gentlemen own a good herd of cat- 
tle. They are offering nine good bulls for 
sale ng in age from 10 to 14 months, 
all reds in color, Scotch topped, Rose of 
Sharons and Young Marys, that can be 
bought at bargains either singly or as a 
lot if taken soon. Whoever wants a good 
thing had better go and see these bulls. 


After Abortion 


Breeding Powder. Teed f in aaa 
with Hood Farm Abortion Cure it is the 
best means of J edger f abortion. 
Two sizes of each. $2.50. Toany 
railroad e RD oN S., 25 cents ad- 
ditional. C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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DALE 121760. 


The picture on this page is that of the 
grand Bates Shorthorn bull Kirklevington 
Duke of Wooddale 12170, now owned by 
M. B. Guthrie, Mexico, Mo., and lately 
purchased from June K. King, Marshall, 
Mo. This is one of the leading Bates bulls 
of the day. He is six years old, red, of 
the low-down, thick-meated type so much 
sought after. He was sired by Airdrie 
Duke of Hazelhurst 117846, dam Kirklev- 
ington Princess 32d, by Kirklevington 
Duke 6th 87442, tracing to imp. Kirklev- 
ington Princess 6th, by 3d Duke of Hill- 
hurst (30975). Mr. King sold over $10,000 
worth of this bull’s get from a small herd 
of cows. Used on the splendid Bates cows 
of the Duchess of Athol, Kirklevington, 
Lady Sale and other good families in Mr. 
Guthrie’s herd, his former record ought 
to be surpassed. 


DEHORN CATTLE BEFORE FLY 
TIME. 


It is unnecessary and cruel to dehorn 
cattle during fly time. On general prin- 
ciples, the animals suffer more during 
warm weather than during cold, unless 
required to stay where they are exposed 
to storms during the winter months. The 
very best time to dehorn cattle is in 
early spring or late fall, say April or No- 
vember, says L. O. Follo in “N. E. 
Farmer.” I do not find it necessary to 
apply any kind of dressing to the wound. 
Simply allow a blood clot to form, when 
healing will take place quickly. 

I prefer using a clipper which cuts 
from all four sides at once. This will 
never crush the horn. Cut off the horn 
very close to the head, removing about 
one-quarter inch of the skin all around 
the base. If this is not done, the horn 
will grow again. On young animals, it is 
necessary to cut even closer. In order to 
do a satisfactory job, the operator must 
have had experience. He should stand in 
front of the animal while another person 
sets the clippers on the horn so carefully 
as to cut it off at the proper place. Re- 
move the horn with a single stroke of the 
clippers. Care should always be taken 
not to cut too close to the ear. In my 
first experience I cut too close and had 
to stop the flow of blood by applying a 
caustic. I do not know of a single case 
of dehorning that ever proved fatal. The 
blood comes out in fine sprays and will 
stop in two or three hours. If it should 
continue, however, apply common saler- 
atus. I have found it advisable never to 
stop the flow of blood unless life was in 
danger. 


HEREFORD VS. JERSEY. 





The Iowa Agricultural College reports 
a feeding experiment as follows: 

‘““A Hereford steer made a gain of 2.03 
pounds per day under feed, and was sold 
at 24 months, weighing 1,624 pounds. A 
high-grade Jersey steer fed under like 
conditions was sold at 33 months, weigh- 
ing 1,300 pounds, and for the nine months 
fed made a gain of two pounds per day. 
The amount of feed given each of the 
animals was practically the same, and the 
feed-lot results were practically equal. 
The gain in weight depends solely on 
digestion, and the digestion of the unim- 
proved steer or scrub may be just as 
good or even better than the digestion of 
the highly improved beef breeds. There 
is no reason that the latter should give 
greater returns for the feed. But when 
these steers were marketed there was a 
great difference. The comparison was by 
altogether a different standard. The Jer- 
sey sold at $2.12% below the top of the 
market, and the Hereford for 10 cents 
above, making a difference of $2.22% per 
hundred pounds. In the sale of the two 
types the Hereford netted 67% per cent 
of beef, and the Jersey 57% per cent, the 
beef type having 10 per cent more beef. 
When the carcasses were hung up that of 
the Jersey weighed 763 pounds, with 190 
pounds of internal tallow and 55 pounds 
of suet; while the Hereford carcass 
weighed 888, with % pounds of internal 
tallow and 38 pounds of suet, the per cents 
of these as compared with the carcass 
being respectively 32.1 and 15, the pro- 
portion of tallow and suet in the Jersey 
being more than twice as much as in the 
Hereford. A great point was in the gain 
of the choice cuts in the beef type—the 
power of these animals to make the kind 
of product the market demands—instead 
of the Jersey putting the gain in tallow 
while there was enough flesh on the back 
to decently cover the bones. The market 
returns from the Hereford carcass were 49 
per cent more than from the Jersey car- 
cass. The tallow price was 4 cents, while 
that of the high-priced cuts was 19 cents.” 


PERCENTAGE OF BULL CALVES. 


Having had this spring a remarkable 
experience in raising calves, I will ask a 
little space in your columns to recount it, 
writes Jas. Sloan of W. Va. to “Breeders’ 
Gazette.”. We have had to this date 
twenty-three Angus calves dropped, nine- 
teen of which are bulls, certainly a very 
remarkable percentage of males. We used 
two bulls, one a five-year-old registered 
animal, ard the other a very high-grade 
yearling. We bred the old bull to eighteen 
of the cows and heifers, and the young 
one to twelve heifers and cows. Five of 
the heifers failed to bring calves, leav- 
ing two yet to drop calves, 

We gave these bulls good wintering 
before turning them with the cows. Juno 
1, 1900, and during the month of May fed 
them a good healthy grain ration, so 
when they were put with the cows they 








were in fine condition. The cows, too, 


KIRKLEVINGTON DUKE OF WOOD- | were in good fix, but had no grain ration 
| during 
lanything to do with the large percentage 


May. Did this treatment have 


of male calves? Was it owing to the 
fact that we used two bulls, or did it “‘just 


happen?” I will ‘be glad to hear from 
others on this subject. I am starting in 
to have a load of market-toppers two 


years hence, and hope that my future ex- 
perience may be as successful as the 
present. 


THE OX WARBLE. 





Grubs in the backs of cattle seriously 
interfere with thrift and materially re- 
duce the value of the hides for tanning 
purposes. A correspondent who has trou- 
ble with them writes: 

What is good to take the grubs out of 
young cattle when the hide is full of 
them? ‘I bought a carload in Chicago last 
winter and find the hides full of grubs. 
They have been stung by the gadfly, I 
suppose. I never saw any in this country, 
but have seen them in eastern Iowa years 
ago, though I have forgotten what to do 
for them. 

The grub is the ox warble, a species of | 
bot, which, according to the investigations | 
of Dr. Cooper Curtice, are hatched from 
an egg laid on cattle by a small fly, 
scarcely larger than a house fly, whose 
flight is similar to that of the honey bee, 
and of a slightly reddish color, It has a 
mouth so small that it cannot provide it- 
self with food and during a very short 
life lives on a prepared food that is stored 
up in the grub stage for it. The eggs are 
licked off by the cattie and are hatched 
in the esophagus between the mucous and 
muscular coats. From there it bores its 
way to the surface of the skin, makes a 
small hole through which to breathe, and 
remains feeding on the abscess which the 
irritation its presence causes until it has 
moulted three times. Then it emerges, 
passes the larval stage in the manure, 
becomes a fly, lays eggs as before, and so 
the cycles of its life history continue. The 
manner in which it is hatched and reaches 
the skin would hardly be credited were it 
not that Dr. Curtice assures us that he 
has found them in all stages of progress 
between the esophagus and the skin. 
Warbles are sometimes squeezed out; 
sometimes it is necessary to lance the 
spot before squeezing them out; some-! 
times they are killed beneath the skin 
with a darning needle. Mr. J. J. Rogers, 
the well-known Aberdeen-Angus breeder, | 
assures us that ever since 1852 he has re- | 
moved them from the backs of his cattle 
by washing: them with strong brine in! 
February or March. The effect of the! 
washing is to shrivel up the grub so that 
it comes out, looking a good deal like a 
small thorn and leaving no irritation of 
the skin after the application. He also— 
says that if the cattle be thoroughly 
brined in the same way about the middle 
of June (that being the time when the. 
eggs are laid), there will be no warbles 
in the cattle the following spring.—Ex- 
change. 











STOCK NOTES. 
JUDGE H. B. WATTS, a Hereford 
breeder at Fayette, Mo., has a pure-bred 
Hereford cow whose record as a prolific 
breeder is probably unequalled» She 
dropped her first calf a few days after 
she was three years old, and in the next 
five years and eight months dropped eight 
more, making a total of nine by the time 
she was eight years and eight months 
old. Her best year was 1899, for in Jan- 
uary she gave birth to one calf and had 
three more in December. Her owner has 
realized $2,160 from the sale of her pro- 
duce, and still retains her last calf. The 
triplets referred to above attracted much 
attention at the Hereford show and sale 
at Kansas City last fall, and sold at 
auction for $200, $210 and $225, respectively. 


PROTECTOR, a four-year-old Hereford 
bull that is reported to be the best bull 
exported from England in recent years, 
has recently been purchased by Mr. F. A. 
Nave of Attica, Ind., for the record price 
(in England) of 1,200 pounds sterling. 
Protector has won the championship prize 
at the Royal English show both as a calf 
and at maturity, and if he is shown in 
the series of Hereford shows to be held 
this fall, as it is expected he will be, his 
career on this side will be watched with 
interest. Heretofore English champions 
have fared rather badly in contests with 
American bred Herefords, notably so dur- 
ing the past two years, and it is unques- 
tionably true that this breed has reached 
its highest development along economical 
beef-producing lines in this country. 





THE PASTEUR VACCINE CO.—We 
take pleasure in calling attention to the 
removal on May 1 of the Pasteur Vaccine 
Co. to the “Pasteur Building,’ 158-100 B. 
Huron st., Chicago. The successful career 
of this concern is well known to every 
stock raiser in the United States and 
Canada, who has had any experience 
with Blackleg, as the stock raisers are in- 
debted to the Pasteur Vaccine Co. for 
Blackleg Vaccine. This removal became 

ry on a t of the growth and 
extension of business. The ‘Pasteur 
Building” is an elegant four-story build- 
ing. The Pasteur Vaccine Co. now fur- 
nishes quite a number of reliable veterin- 
ary remedies, and has issued some in- 
structive and interesting new literature 
in regard to the diseases of live stock and 
their treatment, which will be gladly 
mailed free on request. 


J. J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo., breed- 








‘ portion. 


, the breed, and one will find in this herd 


_is for sale at reasonable prices. 


the RURAL WORLD to continue his ad- 
vertisement, which will be found in an- 
other column on this page. Mr. Littrell’s 
herd was visited recently by one of our 
field men, who reports that he found the 
herd in good condition and an excellent 
lot of calves on hand, sired by Scotland’s 
Crown 138994, he by imp. Lavender Lad 
119987, dam Charmer 7th, by imp. Baron 
Cruickshank 106297, tracing to imp. Charm- 
er 6th, by Gravesend. This splendid bull, 
which cost Mr. Littrell $800 when a year- 
ling, is proving himself to be a great 
sire. This is seen in the uniformity of 
the present lot of calves. .Among the 
dams are several of straight Scotch breed- 
ing, the remainder being of the best 
American families. Anyone wanting good 
animals can count on finding them in 
this herd and at reasonable prices. 





SECRETARY THOMAS of the Ameri- 
can Hereford Breeders’ Association, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., writes us that at a recent 
meeting of the committee that will have 
the series of Hereford shows and sales of 
this fall in charge, a ruling was made 
that is of considerable interest to pros- 
pective exhibitors. During the past shows 
it was permissible for a large breeder to 
show as many entries in a single class 
as he desired and had cattle eligible. By 
the recent ruling this will not be permis- 
sible this fall, as each breeder will not 
be allowed more than one entry in each 
class. This will put the breeder with a 
few head on an equality with the larger 
breeder, as each can show only his best 
animal and can win but one prize in each 
class. It will also tend to distribute the 
prize money more generally among the 
various exhibitors, and prevent any two 
or three men from securing the major 
Under this favorable circum- 
stance it is hoped that many of the Here- 
ford breeGers who have not been in the 
habit of showing will make an exhibit 
this fall. 





M. B. GUTHRIE, the enterprising pro- 
prietor of the Ortiz Stock and Fruit Farm, 
Mexico, Mo., and breeder of Shorthorn 
cattle, Berkshire hogs and sporting dogs, 
places an advertisement in this issue of 
the RURAL WORLD. Mr. Guthrie’s mot- 
to is individual merit first and then all 
the fashionable breeding he can get in 
all the different classes of live stock he 
breeds. In Shorthorns his Bates herd is 
headed by that grand individual and sire, 
Kirklevington Duke of Woodale 121760, 
; and his Scotch herd is headed by Lord 
; Lieutenant 2d 116302, and Victoria Chief 
2d 144374. His herd of cows contains as 
good blood as was ever produced. His 
Berkshires are of the leading strains of 


some of the best individuals of the breed 
in the state. In’ dogs, Mr. Guthrie has 
prize winners at the leading bench shows 
of America. Young stock of all the breeds 
Anyone 
will find it a pleasure to visit Mr. Guthrie 
and examine the ‘various breeds of live 
stock he handles, and will find he will sell 
you: good animals worth the money. But 
if you can’t visit the Ortiz Fruit Farm, 
write to Mr. Guthrie for his catalog. 





REPRESENTATIVE SALES made by 
Evans-Snider-Buel Co. in Kansas City: 
H. H. Halsell, Texas, 78 cattle, which 
sold for $4.25, and averaged 94 pounds. 

J. E. Farrar, Kansas, eight loads of 
Western cattle that sold for $4.8 and 
averaged 1,220 pounds. 

C. W. Bogue, Kansas, one load of cattle 
that averaged 1,070 pounds and sold for 
$4.66. 

The Hogan Mercantile Co., Indian Ter- 
ritory, four cars of cattle, which brought 
the nice price of $4.65 and averaged 986 
pounds. 

W. A. Graham, Indian Territory, two 
loads of cattle that averaged 1,374 pounds 
and brought $4.70. 

L. A. Keys, Indian Territory, one car of 
cattle which averaged 922 pounds and 
brought $4.40. 

T. R. Todd, Indian Territory, four cars 
of cattle which averaged 1,047 pounds and 
sold for $4.80. 

W. H. Moore, Kansas, 22 head of West- 
ern steers that sold in the native di- 
vision at $5.10; they averaged 1,255 pounds, 

J. H. Frazier, Oklahoma, a load of light 
mixed hogs at $5.77%. 

Shelton & Sires, Missouri, 
mixed hogs at $5.80. 

Il. A. Keys, Indian Territory, a load of 
light mixed hogs at $5.65. 

Baughman & Criger, Kansas, a load of 
mixed hogs at $5,72%. 

J. L. Price, Indian Territory, a load of 
light weight hogs that brought $5.50. 

H. H. Harr, Kansas, a load of light 
hogs at $5.67%. 


a load of 


SOTHAM’S SALE.—The proprietor of 
the Weavergrace Breeding Establishment, 
Chillicothe, Mo., announces ‘“Sotham’s 
Annual Sale,” to be held in Kansas City, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day, January 28,.29, 30, 31, 1902. 

It has been Mr. Sotham’s aim to make 
each succeeding sale more attractive than 
the one that preceded it. In order to do 
this he has had to follow well defined 
rules; one of which, is not to offer in any 
one auction animals that he cannot dupli- 
cate or surpass at the next. Breeders 
often spoil their herds trying to make a 
“record-breaking” sale, one that they 
cannot soon duplicate In herds where 
private sales prevail the output is picked 
and an offering cannot be truly represen- 
tative. 





er of high-class Shorthorn cattle, directs 


mals are culled and sold at private sale, 


In very large herds, inferior ant- | $4.75 


“record-breaker”’ attempted with a few 
“tops."’ The Weavergrace herd is com- 
paratively small, and therefore to supply 
the yearly output of 50 head, requires the 


entire annual increase of the herd, but 
two or three females being reserved each 
year to replace worn-out cows. The 
Weavergrace auction being the dispersion 
of the herd's entire annual product, 
“tops” and “‘tails’’ included, just as they 


come, has heretofore become in the truest 
sense the index to value in prime Here- 
fords and the rule by which normal Here- 
ford values are measured. 

The twentieth annual Weavergrace sale 
in January, 1902, will consist as usual of 
50 head about equally divided between 
males and females. The Corrector blood 
will predominate, while a large percentage 
of Improver-Correctors will be the star 
attraction. Mr. Sotham has accepted con- 
signments for this sale from the Egger 
Hereford Cattle Co., Appleton City, Mo.; 


F. A. Nave, Attica, Ind.; Clem Graves, 
Bunker Hill, Ind.; Makin Bros., Lees 
Summit, Mo.; Geo, P. Henry, Goodenow, 
Ill.; D. W. Black, Lyndon, O.; Jas. Paul, 


Patch Grove, Wis.; and offers from other 
breeders are being considered. We are in- 
formed that hereafter no animals will be 
accepted for the Criterion Sale that have 
not been accepted, inspected and approved 
by Mr. Sotham, so that it is safe to say 
that Sotham’s Twentieth Annual Sale 
will, in 1902, as heretofore, be the criterion 
of Hereford values in America. 





ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 
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Receipts for week ending May 11 were 
10,277 cattle, 38,612 hogs, 9,581 sheep, 
against 11,578 cattle, 39,357 hogs, 6,113 sheep 
the previous week As compared with cor- 
responding week a year ago, cattle show 
increase of 4,400, hogs decreased 1,700, 
sheep 100 head. Receipts in round num- 
bers on the four principal western mar- 
kets for the week were 111,600 cattle, 321,- 
500 hogs, 138,900 sheep, against 115,600 cat- 
tle, 340,000 hogs, 124,700 sheep the previous 
week, and 108,000 cattle, 277,000 hogs and 
132,000 sheep the corresponding week a 


year ago. 
Receipts in the native division were 
moderate. Prices opened the forepart of 


the week strong to ic higher, but on Wed- 
nesday receipts become more liberal, and 
values were generally steady to 10c lower. 
Advices from other markets were unfav- 
orable, there being a heavy run at Chica- 
go. On Thursday and Friday receipts 
were exceedingly light and prices were 
about steady. The receipts of cow and 
heifer butcher cattle fairly liberal during 
the week and prices at the close were 
about the same as on last week. Receipts 
of stocker and feeder was light. There 
was a good demand for the best grades, 
and values were about steady, while the 
common and medium class sold irregular- 
ly lower throughout the week. Receipts 
of milk cows with calves were moderate. 
The best grades sold steady, while the 
common and medium class are two and 
three dollars per head lower than a week 
or ten days ago. Veal calves were about 
05c per 100 higher, with tops selling at 
$6.50. Bulk 5% to 6c. Closing values on 
beef cattle display a weak disposition, and 
all but the very best grades figure about 
10c lower than on last Friday. Quota- 
tions based upon present conditions of the 
market are as follows: Best native beef 
steers, strictly fancy cattle, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds average, $5.70 to $5.85; choice ex- 
port steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, 
$5.50 to $6.65; good shipping and export 
steers, 1,30¢ to 1,600 pounds, $5.15 to $5.40; 
fair to medium shipping steers, 1,300 to 
1,450 pounds, $4.75 to $5.10; the bulk of 
the native beef steers averaging 1,300 
pounds and upwards, good quality, at $5.20 
to $5.50, and the top was $5.75 for 1,517- 
pound offerings. Steers, 1,200 to 1,20 
pounds average ,full range, rough to best, 
$4.85 to $5.50, bulk of sales at $5.00 to $5.40; 
steers, 1,000 to 1,19 pounds average, full 
range, $4.40 to $5.50, bulk of sales at $4.75 
to $5.20; steers weighing less than 1,000 
pounds full range $3.90 to $5.00, bulk sold 
at $4.35 to $4.85; feeding steers, fair to 
choice, 800 pounds and upwards, $.50 to 
$4.85, the bulk at $4.10 to $4.50, and they 
were only fair quality; common to choice 
stockers, $2.75 to $4.85, bulk at $3.70 to $4.25, 
and the quality was plain to medium; 
stock heifers full range $2.50 to $3.90 and 
the bulk at $3.30 to $3.75. Fancy native 
heifers sell at $4.85 to $5.00, and there 
were very few on the market; choice na- 
tive heifers sell at $4.50 to $4.75; good na- 
tive cows and heifers sell at $3.65 to $4.40; 
medium cows at $3.10 to $3.60; fair cows 
$2.60 to $3.00; inferior, light and old cows, 
$1.50 to $2.50; the bulk of the Southwest 
cows sold at $2.75 to $3.50 and the bulk of 
all the cows sold at $3.00 to $4.00. Canning 
cows sell at $1.25 to $2.85. Veal calves, 
full range, $4.25 to $6.50 per 100 pounds, 
bulk at $5.75 to $6.25 per 100 pounds. Heret- 
ics and yearlings sold at $2.50 to $4.10 per 
100 pounds, with the bulk at $3.00 to $3.75. 
Bulls, full range, $2. to $4.25, bulk of 
sales $3.2 Sto $4.00. Stocker bulls sold at 
$2.50 to $4.00, the bulk at $2.85 to $3:40. Dur- 
ing the week the milkers sold at a full 
range of $25.00 to $60.00 per cow and calf, 
the bulk of sales being at $30.00 to $40.00. 
Receipts in the Southern division for the 
week amount to 226 cars, against 282 cars 
the week before. The percentage of grass 
cattle is gradually becoming larger, and 
the fed offerings smaller, which taken 
collectively makes the quality poor, al- 
though the fed cattle in quality are run- 
ning as good as any time this season. The 
market this week closes practically about 
the same as last week. The best fed Tex- 
as cattle this week were sold at $5.20. The 
best grasses were sold at $4.65. Cow and 
heifer butcher cattle maintain a fair tone 
throughout the week. 
During the week Texas and Indian Ter- 
He? steers sold as follows: Steers, 738 4 
1,318 pounds average, at $3.85 to $5.20, wi 
the bulk at $4.25 to $4.75; cows and. telfers 
at $2.65 to $4.50, the bulk at $3.25 to Fe 
stags and oxen at $3.50 to oy Re 
$8.00 to $4.00 and calves 200 to 250 


Gentry Bros., 


Baron Thorndale 123,000; Dark Hoan or April 0, 
bulls by Baron Thorndale and ut of dame of 
since 1866, and are great milkers. Call o 








Sedalia, Mo. 
CEDAR VALE STOCK FARE. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 1964064, 
assisted by Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 188065, heads our her@ 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, 
pure Scotch and Scotch toppea 
cows of the most fashionable 
tamilies. 


Stock for sale at all times 
at reasonable prices. 


Parties met at train. Farm 
two miles out. 
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SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 
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SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders 
Registered 


Young Stock for sale. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. Louis. 
Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis, 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


CO, T. JONES, General Mer. 


L. W. KRAKS, Asst. don’l Mage. 
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BELTON. MO, 








Trade-Marks 


Branch Office, 621 Whitney 


“Paste 


ur Vaccine”’ 


SAVES CATTLE FROM 


= BLACK LEG 


Nearly 2,000,000 successfully treated in U. S. and Canada during the last 5 years. 
Cheap, safe and easy touse. Pamphlet with full particulars, official endorsemente 
and testimonials sent FREE on application. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co,, chicago. 


Bullding, Kansas City. Mo. 





HEREFORDS | suse & simpson, 


600 HEAD IN HERD. 


| Independence, Mo. 
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Although John R. Gentry has been one 
of the busiest campaigners on the turf 
and has served but few mares, he is 
looming up as a progenitor of speed. Last 
year one of his sons, Gentry’s Treasure, 
took a record of 2:10, and another, Jim 
Ramey, a record of 2:10%. For a yearling 
filly by him, a square-gaited trotter, an 
offer of $1,500 was recently refused. 


The Terre Haute Trotting Association 

announces its classes and purses for the 
July 3 meeting, which opens the 
Great a circuit. The classes = 
2:40, 2:30, 5, 2:19, 2:15 trotting; 2:30, 
2:16, 2:14 ‘pean Every purse is $100. 
Entries close June 3, the fee is 5 per cent 
and five entries and three starters only 
are required to fill a class and make a 
race. Write to Chas. R. Duffin, secretary, 
for entry blanks. 


Col. John D. Moore of the Rich Hill, 
Mo., Fair Association, announces in this 
issue a summer meeting, beginning June 
19, and lasting three days. There will be 
some very sensational events at this meet- 
ing, and it will be well worth attending. 
Those who have their horses in condition 
should make entries. At no association in 
the state do horsemen receive better 
treatment. Read the race programme on 
this page and then prepare to make en- 
tries, and to attend the June meeting. 


to 5 


Horse owners should keep their eyes on 
the 8. W. Mo. circuit. All the associa- 
tions in this circuit promptly pay their 
purses and stakes. Good sized purses and 
well selected classes ought to draw large 
lists of entries. .The circuit is composed 
of the half-mile tracks at Quincy, IIL, 
where the racing will begin July 23 and 
continue from week to week to Columbia, 
Mo.; Holden, Harrisonville, Rich Hill, 
Nevada, Higginsville and closing at the 
State Fair at Sedalia, which fair opens 
September 9. It is hoped that Moberly, 
Centralia, Huntsville and Chillicothe may 
join and conclude the circuit. 


In connection with The Abbot-Boralma 
match, Ed Geers is reported as saying: = 
do not know what should lead Mr. Law- 
son and his friends to believe Boralma 
has a chance to defeat The Abbot. Boral- 
ma has certainly never shown that he 
classes in speed with The Abbot, and 
would necessarily have to show an un- 
precedented gain for a fast horse to give 
The Abbot a race. Besides, The Abbot is 
sound and never showed such form at 
this season of the year, and has an equal 
chance with Boralma to improve in speed, 
I think I shall be able to drive the gelding 
a mile in twe minutes flat this fall.” 


“According to all indications,” remarks 
the “Horse World,” “stallion owners will 
have a most prosperous season in 1901. 
Almost every owner of a good mare is 
looking about for a stallion to breed to. 
True, the owner of a scrub stallion will 
not get much of a share in the breeding 
rush, for never before have breeders used 
so much discrimination in the selection of 
stallions to breed to as they will this 
year. The horses which will get the most 
patronage will be those with a long line 
of producing ancestors, and a credftable 
turf record combined with a conformation 
having both beauty and soundness.” 


Robert Lindsey and A. E. T. Hoffman 
have left St. Louis and gone to Spring- 
field, Il., where they can have the ad- 
vantage of a good mile track to shape 
up their horses for coming large stake 
events. Mr. Lindsey took with him the 
pacing mare Sophia, 2:09%, by Anderson 
Wilkes, and Virginia B., by Cicerone, and 
the chestnut gelding General, by Birch- 
wood, son of Nutwood. Mr. Hoffman took 
Teah, 2:14, a product of the Colman Stock 
Farm; Dona McGregor, by “Rody Mc- 
Gregor; Al Smith, by Grattan, and a 
green but promising black gelding by 
Grattan. Mr. E. P. Tesson, who expected 
to accompany Messrs. Lindsey and Hoff- 
man, at the last moment changed his 
mind and will remain here. The recent 
death of Mr. Tesson’s father, we presume, 
had something to do in causing young Mr. 
Tessen to remain. 


Our favorite lotion for the killing of 
lice is made in this way: Either pour a 
quart of boifing water on four ounces of 
staveacre seeds and let the whole stand 
for a couple of hours, or take cold water 
twenty parts, staveacre seeds one part, 
and put them on the fire in a granite pot; 
let them simmer for half an hour, then 
boil sharply for one hour, and then sim- 
mer for another half hour. Then add 
enough hot water to make up the original 
amount. This is best applied after the 
colt has been washed with warm water 
and castile soap, but it will do very well 
if & little bit of the lotion is applied to 
the skin after the hair has been well 
stirred up with a fine curry comb. The 
application ought to be repeated in a 
week or eight days, and perhaps a third 
dose may be necessary before the pests 
are all got rid of for good. Another rem- 
edy follows: Boil together for one hour 
two ounces of arsenic, two ounces of soda 
ash, and-four ounces of good soft soap 
in two gallons of water. Set this aside 
to cool, and when cold apply it to the 
skin all over the animal's: body. Use a 
curry comb to get it well down to the 
roots of the hair. Repeat as before in a 
week or eight days.—Horseman. 


The Gentlemen’s Driving Club of St. 
Louis is having difficulty in securing en- 
tries and in properly classifying the horses 
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that are entered. As the season advances, 
however, horses will be in better condi- 
tion, and the races will be interesting. 
At the Saturday matinee there was a 
good attendance, but the horses were gen- 
erally very badly classified. The follow- 
ing are the results: 

Classified trot: 

Louis Medium, b. g., Louis Spelbrink..1 
Electeer, b. c., Colman Stock Farm...2 

Time—1:2444, 1:24. 

Road race to wagon: 

The Blacksmith, b. g., Thos. Carlin... 
Lady Helen, blk. m., Jno. P. Martin.. 

Time—1:16, 1:14. 

Free-for-all trot: 

A. W. Harper, b. g., Clem Weick 
Clinarene, b. m., T. W. McManus 

Time—1:1544, 1:12. 

Classified trot: 

King Mack, b. g., Louis Spelbrink 
Lucky Boy, b. g., Clem Weick 
Mongirl, blk. m., Colman Stock Farm.3 

Time—1:18, 1:19, 

The programme for next Saturday will 
be as follows: Free-for-all pace, 2:50 trot, 
3:00 trot. The fourth race will be either 
a 2:35 trot or a class for green pacers, to 
be determined by the number of entries to 
be had. All races to be exhibition, half- 
mile heats, two in three. 


E. CLEMENT'S HORSE GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: July 30, 18%, 
at Joliet, Ill, there were 10 starters in 
2:16 class, for a purse of $10,000. A bay son 
of Onward won second money, beating 
Baron Dillon for a place. August 19, at 
Chicago, Illl., in same class, for the same 
purse, this same horse won in straight 
heats in 2:14%4, 2:13%4, 2:13%; Baron Dillon 
second in the money. September 14, at 
Louisville, Ky., this horse won fourth 
money in $1,000 class for 2:14 trotters, 
meeting none of his former contestants. 
August 27 he was drawn in 2:14 class after 
finishing last in the first heat. August 
7, at Morris, lll., he won a hard fought 
five-heat race for $0, winning third, 
fourth and fifth heats. October 10, in 
Transylvania, he was distanced in first 
heat in 2:12, the second time he had been 
behind the money. September 2, at De- 
troit, he got third money in 2:11 class, for 
a purse of $1,000. September 19, at Mil- 
waukee, he won a five-heat race, winning 
the last three heats, the fifth heat in 
2:17%. On August 15, at the same place, 
for a $600 purse, he won in straight heats. 
September at Fort Wayne, Ind., in 
a $2,000 purse, he was again behind the 
money. In 10 starts he was behind the 
money thre®t times, and is credited with 47 
winning heats in 2:30 or better. All of his 
winning heats in 189 were in better than 
2:20. This horse was Norther, 2:13%. At 
Harrisonville we have Truce in the stud, 
a brother to Norther, and a son of this 
horse out of a mare by Pontiac, son of 
Happy Medium, second dam by Tattler 
Chief, sire of Dolly B., 2:14%, and the dam 
of Fred 8S. Wilkes, 2:15; sire of Fred 8. 
Wedgewood, 2:09%. Pontiac, sire of his 
dam, was sired by Happy Medium, sire of 
Nancy Hanks, 2:04, and ‘attler, sire of the 
sire of his second dam is by Pilot, Jr., 
sire of the dam of Nutwood, 2:18%, and 
Maud &., 2:08%. If you look to the union 
of lines that have produced great race 
horses, this fellow should be one of the 
great ones. Both of these stallions are 
advertised in the RURAL WORLD. 

At Holden I saw Mongold.. The horse 
is in fine shape, and is doing a satisfac- 
tory stud business. He is a brother to 
Mondorf, sire of Wilkesdorf, 2:21, and out 
of Monitor Rose, the greatest brood mare 
ever bred on the Colman Stock Farm. 
One of her sons is a sire and three more 
of them will be. One by Expedition, son 
of Electioneer, will be bred to a few of 
the best mares on the farm during the 
season of 1901. Henry Wilkes, by Ashland 
Wilkes, sire of John R. Gentry, 2:00%, is 
a show horse, and a sire of show horses. 
His dam is Bonny C., by Joe Elmo. The 
farmers who are wanting to breed good 
styled farm and salable horses and mares 
that will produce high-priced mules or 
horses, can safely use either of these 
horses. Mongold is of the Onward type, 
and is himself a trotter. He started five 
times in 1900, and was second in 2:24%, 
and was always inside of the money. The 
people at Holden are putting down some 
good wells and will have plenty of good 
water, something they have not always 
been able to furnish. 

Gordon Clevinger of Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., has the bay horse Scherger 944, sired 
by King Mambrino 2566, son of Mambrino 
Patchen 58, and sire of Dr. M., 2:138%, and 
Mambrino Payne, 2:30. Scherger’s dam 
was the dam of Capitato, 2:24%. The horse 
is nearly 17 hands high, deep through the 
heart and lungs—a very broad, flat leg 
and no white. The dam of his sire was 
Zephyr, dam of Harry Clay, 2:23%, by C. 
M. Clay 22. His dam and his sire’s dam 
are both producers of standard trotting 
speed, and he should be valuable to the 
breeders around the Springs. They 
are not far from Judge Orr and Col. 
Lillard, and a union of these blood lines 
would give trotters of more or less merit, 

There is activity among the horsemen 
at Nevada, Mo.. W. H. Miller is handling 
Nutgregor, 2:17%, and has the two half- 
sisters, Sunflower, by Myron McHenry 
11175, brother to John R. Gentry, 2:00%, 
and a three-year-old by The Searcher, 
2:17%, brother to Topsy, 2:19%; Alice A., 
2:184. These should both be good ones; a 
black mare by Prince Medium, dam by 
Emigrant, son of Florida; a black geld- 
ing by Little Corporal, out of the dam of 
Coronation, 2:20%. C. E. Dunkerton is 
working the family of which his old pac~ 
ing mare, Maud P., 2:15%, is the corner- 
stone. The pet of the stable is Belle 
Medium, 2:1544, by Prince Medium; an- 
other daughter, and she is a two-year-old 
trotter, was sired by Nutgregor. This 
should make a trotter of great merit. I 
would not know how to improve her per- 
sonality. Two more daughters complete 
the family; a black mare by Conley Wilkes 
is quite promising, and her filly by Good- 
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wood will soon foal to Nutgregor. Another 
string has the gray mare Bonnie Riley, 
by Happy Riley. She was second to 
Charlie G. when he took his record of 
2:23. A very large two-year-old filly by 
Nutgregor, dam untraced; a green trotter 
by Col. Lillard, dam by a son of Red 
Wilkes, and a two-year-old colt by Train 
Time, 2:10%. 

There are 21 head in training on the 
track. There are six well bred standard 
horses in the stud at Nevada. Silver Sim- 
mons, 2:164%4, is by Simmons Boy, and out 
of the dam of J. H. L., 2:08%. Nutgregor, 
2:17%, is out of the dam of Miss Delmarch, 
2:15% He has a faster record than his 
sire, Preceptor, sire of seven, or his grand 
sire, Nutwood, 2:18%, sire of 163, and is 
better bred than either of them. G. W. 
Redmon, by Bourbon Wilkes, is a 3d, and 
all over 16 hands high. One of his colts, a 
three-year-old dam by Ham 26071, sire of 
Ham, Jr., 2:224, and Topaz, 2:16%, is in 
training. The others are the horses of 
Irvin Gordon, Solano, by Dictator. Mr. 
Gordon and his friends are loyal to this 
horse, and will make him a great sire if 
they can. Gambet, 2:30, and his brother, 
by Gambetta, son of Volunteer, dam 
Christine, by Strathmore, make up the 
six. Three of the six are out of mares 
in the great brood mare list, and all three 
of them are out of mares that have pro- 
duced fast pacers. 

B. C. Pruitt has a black three-year-old 
filly by Drummer Boy, son of Equity, 
dam by G. W. Redmon, that he is having 
broken. It is too early to prognosticate 
or even guess what she will turn out, 
But she doesn’t look now as if it would be 
a disappointment. E. V. Martin has a 
Morgan mare brought to Nevada twelve 
or fifteen years ago. She has a nice filly 
foal by Nutgregor. I saw a three-year- 
old Selino filly out of a mare by a son 
of Red Wilkes, etc., with a filly at foot 
by Nutgregor. This filly is a bay with 
star, and is sure to give Selino standing 
as a sire of dams. 

Gordon G. Ewing owns Kate Bender. 
This mare has been raced to a record of 
2:20%, and is the dam of Dick Bender 2d, 
in 1900, in his only start, 2:18%, Chansey 
Sumner of Galena, Kas., has a four-year- 
old filly by Train Time, 2:10%, that will 
go into the list if she has an opportunity. 
Her dam is Kate Bender. There will be 
a family of trotters and pacers some day 
that will trace to Kate Bender, 2:20%. 

At Columbus I saw a nice looking sor- 
rel colt four years old by Kankakee, dam 
Maud S8., untraced, dam of Billy the 
Twister, 2:15, and his sister Prairie Girl, 
by Gray Harry 0110. It is strange how 
these old untraced pacers crop out as 
progenitors of harness speed. 

At Baxter Springs I had a chance to 
look over the two-year-old colt by St. 
Vincent, sire of Lord Vincent, 2:08%, dam 
by Fairy Gift, second dam Kitty Lee, by 
Blue Bull, third dam by Almont 33. This 
is a good colt and will make a sire. He 
is bred for it. A mare by Goodwood 4106, 
dam a quarter mare, is showing close to 
two-minute speed. Time will tell if she 
has other race horse qualities. A mare 
by Aquarius 5811, owned at Neosho, Mo., 
is learning the way she should go at this 
famous health resort. Aquarius is the 
sire of three trotters and'two pacers. Dr. 
C, F. Hickman is rejoicing in a two-year- 
old Manville, dam by Aladdin, second 
dam Myrtle, dam of Eldridge, 2:20. This 
colt was bred by Wesley E. Best of Co- 
lumbus, Kansas. 

In passing down Grand avenue, K. C., 
Mo., I saw .the sign Black and Porter. 
I found it was Porter of Sedalia, and 
Black of Freddy B., 2:24, fame. They 
have fitted up an old mule barn into an 
equine hospital. One of their visitors 
has a straight tail not accorded him by 
nature. This is a saddle horse belonging 
to Limestone Valley Stock Farm, and is 
kept at the training school of Curt Cham- 
berlain, who made Limestone Belle, the 
saddle show mare, and has made his 
home at Limestone Valley Farm until 
last year he decided to make a home of 
his own, and took a partner for life. 1 
was sorry I did not see Curt, but he was 
out collecting. I understand that he ex- 
pects the same treatment that th Prod- 
igal son got, when Monsees sees how his 
pupil carries his tail—a crooked tail may 
brush the flies as well as a straight one, 
but it doesn’t look so nice. 

A FINE KIDNEY MEDICINE. 

A. 8. Hitchcock, the well known clothier, 
East Hampton, Conn., says if any sufferer 
from a Kidney: or Bladder Disease will 
write to him, he will tell them how he 
was cured. He has nothing to sell or 


give; only directs you to a simple home 
remedy. 


SHELDON, Ra FOURTH ANNUAL 
O 


RSE SHOW. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The man- 
agers of this annual event were rewarded 
by the great success of the show on Sat- 
urday, May 4, at which there were about 
2,000 people. 

The program was opened by a fine exhi- 
bition of Shorthorn cattle, in which 1st 
and 2d was awarded to 8S. A. Cubbin, 
while J. W. Cross got Ist on Herefords. 

Some superior draft stallions, saddlers, 
jacks and mules attracted attention. 

The roadster stallions were represented 
by Star of Vernon, Edgeport, Pancoast 
and Fortune Found 30446, by a son of the 
great Jay Bird 3060, dam Marka Time, by 
son of Robert McGregor. 

All purpose stallion, 
Boone’s “Dandy P.,” 
“Sandy P.,”” 2:12%. 

In the double drivers Banker C. T. 
Bunce swept the board with his pair of 
16-hand sons of “‘Lineman”’ 15651, he by 
Pendermis Sprague 3176. 

Eleven single drivers faced the judges. 
First, S. A. Cubbins’ “‘Phalmyrene,” by 
Phallamont 3175, lst dam by King Rene 
1278, 24 dam by Princeps 536, 3d and 4th 
dams great brood mares by Volunteer 55 
and Hambletonian 10. 

The sensation of the day was in the 
yearling roadster class, when the stand- 
ard filly “Iris Idol” caught the attention 
of the crowd and judges. She is by Sol- 
ano 16361, he by Dictator 113, dam Iris B., 
by Idol 44. The 1, 2 and 3 year old road- 
ster rings filled well. The quality of all 
the stock shown was the best, and this 
little town bids high to be a heres center 
in time. Yours, etc., VISITOR. 

Vernon Co., Mo. 


NEVER WITHOUT KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN CURE. 


33 W. 14th St., and 216 St. Anns Ave., 
New York City. 
DR. B. J. KENDALL CO. 
: Kindly send me one of your 
books on the Diseases of the Horse. I 
ey AY Ey Ken- 
dall’s vin Cure for 10 years, and am 
never without it in my stable. I consider 
it without any exception one of the great- 
est benefits for man or beast ever in- 
vented. My wife uses it for external 
use for the children, and says there is 
nothing like it for sores, aches or pains. 
As for myself, the fact that I have used 
it in my stable for the last ten years is 
proof of what I think of it. Yours re- 
spectfully, ARTHUR GRAVES. 


1st, 
full 


Dr. J. L. 
brother to 
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BE YOUR OWN AGENT 


and Save Money. 
mission in addition to the actual value 
an article beyond y our reach. 


Every time you buy an article from an agent 
or dealer you must pay him a liberal com 
of the article. In many 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
L\* sell you vehicles and harness direct from 
our. factory 


wholesale prices. 
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Elkhart Carriage & Harness Poe abe Co., 
W. B. Pratt, Secy. 


:: are the largest manufacturers of vehicles 
and harness in ™ worid selling to the consu- 


eo make 178 styles of ve- 


mber that we 


SHORT SHIPMENT RACING CIRCUIT OF S.-W, 


MEMBERS OF CIRCUIT AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 
Holden, Mo., ++. August 6—9 
Harrisonville, Mo., -- August 13—\6 
=~ om. pe, Fatr.. ...- August 20—23 

. August 27—30 
. Bept. 3 


ta -year-old Trot.. 
12—3-year-old Trot... 


2 Stakes to close June 16, 


” 
. a 
4 Class Pace L 
. 10—3 00 (3- year-old or und r pi 
. 1l—2-year old Pace 
(Horses must be named on or before that day and two per cent 
paid.) no bar after June Ist, 1901, provided oney is Laat (or regularly mailed) according to 
Fales and conditions, prior to the date on which record is m 
Special Entry Privilege—For one full entrance roy 6 per cent) paid at the time of makiug 
entries, a nominator may enter and name two horses in one ciass or one horse in two classes—the start- 
ing horse and class to be finally determined and the Circuit Secretary notified not later than August 
lst; etherwise, nominator wil) be held for the additional entrance fee of 5 per cent 
CONDITIONS—American Trotting Association Rules and Regulations to govern throughout 
the Cireult, except as otherwise stipulated herein. Entrance fee 5 per cent of purse, 2 per cent of 
which is tw be paid when entry is made and 3 per cent on firstday of races at each — An addi- 
tional 6 per cent of stake will be deaucted from all money winners. In order to start in these stakes 
you must pay yeurentrance fee in full. If a stake race does not fill satisfactorily it will be declared 
off and the entries made therein transferred to the next faster class, unless objection is made thereto 
by nominator at time of making entry, Stake races are for amounts named herein—no more, no less. 
Stake races shall be mile heats, 3 in 5, ‘except 2 year-old class is balf-mile heats,3 in 6. A horse can 
win butone money in a race. Stake race money divides 50, 25, 15 and 10 per cent.) Right reserved to 
change order of program, postpone or declare off stake races for cause. Program will be arranged so 
— Tse can start in two classes at each meeting, whenever practicable. The usual weather clause 
applies, 








THE NATURAL TROTTER. 


The real value of blood lines and the 
greatest ‘proof of the ability to transit 
speed and racing capacity is found in the 
colt trotter. For many years fast horses 
sprang up from more or less obscure 
breeding, and in some instances from ab- 
solutely unknown ancestry. As a conse- 
quence a few misguided men insisted that 
blood lines, heredity and pedigrees were 
delusions, and by citing instances of cold- 
blooded performers sought to disprove the 
theory that !ike begets like, or the like- 
ness of some ancestor, and to deride the 
idea that breeding was a science, says the 
“Stock Farm.” It is true that during the 
past twenty-five years several trotters 
have accomplished great deeds in whose 
veins there flowed very little blood from 
whence might come the trotting instinct, 
and even to-day such an occurence is not 
altogether uncommon. While this can 
be said of the matured trotter it is not 
so of the precocious colt trotter, for this 
distinguished member of the trotting 
family is always found to have a trotting 
inheritance. If there is an instance of 
a very fast two-year-old that was not 
the descendant of a trotting-bred sire 
and dam, we nave never neard of it, ana 
this fact alone :s the greatest proof cf 
the value of blood lines. The colt trotter, 
as he has come to be called, is the acme 
of scientific breeding; he 1s valuable al- 
most necessarily for two reasons; he can 
be raced in colt stakes if his owner 
wishes, and most important of all, he can 
be allowed to mature ito a trctting race 
horse. 

A fast colt is an assurance that his 

owner has a trotter, for one does not 
have to wait through the months of éde- 
velopment to know that the genuine ar- 
ticle is there. A colt that can not trot 
may develop isto a trotte-, while cne 
that can trot is sure to, or if he does not 
the horse is not te vlame By a ccit 
trotter, a natural trotter is meant, not 
one that after morths of gruelling suvec- 
ceeds in trotting a mile, but one that trem 
the first has speed and can brush fast 
quarters without veing forced. The nat- 
ural trotter at colthood should make the 
erack trotter at maturtiy, and will do so 
if they are judiciz.sly trained. ‘The great- 
est trotters in America to-day were colt 
trotters. Taking, for examples the tour 
that have been 30 much.discussed of late 
—The Abbot, Cresceus, Boralma and 
Charley Herr. The former, while cwned 
by a man that disa">‘oved of carly train- 
ing, showed extreme speed at three, and 
when four trotted in 2:1144. Cresceus was 
a mighty three-year-old; Boratina trotted 
as a two-year-old in 2.17%, and Charley 
Herr was a fast yearling. Directnm, the 
mightiest trotter ever seen, was a won- 
derful colt. Nancy Hanks was the sensa- 
tional three-year-old of her year, end 
Peter the Great trotted in 2:15% at two 
years of age. 
A fast colt, when allowed to develop and 
mature, with careful training, will make 
a better horse than one that has little or 
no speed during colthood, for the latter 
has more to learn than the former. It is 
not the possession of speed that prevents 
many of the best colts from becoming 
high-class horses at maturity, but the 
injudicious hammering that the trainers 
give them, for’ many men fail to dis- 
tinguish the difference between early ed- 
ucation and what they are pleased to term 
training. The ideal colt or natural trot- 
ter to-day would be one that could trot a 
ayarter in thirty-five seconds as soon as 
he was thoroughly broken and taught 
what was wanted of him. This would be 
natural speed, and as a matter of course 
the colt would have to be a gaited trot- 
ter, needing nothing in the way of arti- 
ficial appliances. Such a paragon of horse- 
flesh would, if allowed to develop, be- 
come a very fast natural trotter, and 
would be able to receive light training as 
a youngster without the slightest ill ef- 
fects—in fact, would thrive and develop 
better in every way than if allowed to 
run out until he was older. 

By all the laws of heredity such a con- 
dition will surely come, and within the 
next few years, for while the trotting 
gait is not a natural one In the sense 
that a gallop is to thoroughbreds, it has 
been brought to such a state of exeellence 
that yearlings now have as much speed 
when bridle wise as they ever do. Gener- 
ations of trotting blood, when produced 
by careful selections, will surely bring 
the trotter to at least’ an approximate 
state of excellence. AS soon as young- 
sters, as the result of inheritance, trot 
naturally, colt trotting ‘Will not be looked 
upon as injurious to the future prospects 
of the animal, always provided the train- 
er does not have to be taught how to 
train. What is needed now as much as 
anything is a school for trainers. 


The laws of New York absolutely pro- 
hibit the slaughter of horses with the in- 
tention to use the flesh for human food. 
A butcher in Hempstead, Long Island, 
was recently hauled over the coals of the 
law mercilessly because it was discovered 
by the authorities that he was selling his 
customers horse meat for beef. There is 
hardly need for so sweepingly restrictive 
a law. The flesh of the horse and ass, as 
fully proved in Paris, and other large 
European cities, is both nutritious and 
palatable, while it can be purchased by 
the poorer classes at a rate so low as to 
preclude the competition. of beef altogeth- 
er. It is admitted, however, owing to the 
exigencies of the case, that the most 
rigid inspection is necessary. In Paris the 
butchers’ stalls where horse meat is dis- 
posed of are specially licensed, the ani- 
mals on foot are examined before slaugh- 
ter, the are inspected after 
slaughter y= Me inspection is made of 
each stall daily by a Wegularty appointed 
municipal officer invested with police 
powers.—Gazette. 





TO EXCHANGE. 


$800 oqelty in a fine $1300 St. Louis lot; nice 
neigh bor’ » Sure to advance in value before 
World's Fair. Want 
o? mares and young 
preferred. 


ood young dra 

tye bull. 
EDWARD MORRIS, 

Ne. 116 North Fourth ttreet, 8t. Louis, Mo. 
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ome Gannon MFG. SCOmPany, 
W. Broad St., Columbus, O. 


ABSORBINE 


removes any soft 
bunch from 

Animal or Mankind 
‘-vithout causing any inconvenience or 
stopping work. llays inflammation 
quickly. Everybody should have a Pamph- 
let on **Absorbine” which is mailed free, 
write for it now. Get the remedy at the 

Store, or delivered for $2.00 per bottle. 

W. F. YOUNC, Pe D. F., 

SPRINGFIELD, ° MASS. 

Also manufact’r of “Taroloum” for Horses Feet 

















A Pennsylvania man bought a horse a 
few days ago of a Philadelphia ‘‘gyp,” 
says “Trotter and Pacer,” who guaran- 
teed the animal sound except for a slight 
lameness which the dealer said would 
pass away. The man took the horse home, 
but soon found that the lameness, instead 
of passing away, began to increase. He 
took the horse to a blacksmith to see if 
different shoeing would not effect a cure, 
and when the smith went to pull off the 
old shoe he found that a large part of 
the natural hoof had been torn away and 
a rubber hoof substituted. It was a very 
neat job and could not be discovered with- 
out close scrutiny. The man promptly 
took the horse back, but the dealer re- 
fused to make restitution, claiming that 
the rubber hoof was a sound as any of 
the others, and that the fact that it was 
artificial was no more evidence that the 
horse was unsound than a false tail would 
be. The victim will bring suit. 


A BARGAIN IN BUGGIES. 


In another column of this issue will be 
found a description of a buggy offered 
by. Hubbell & Waterhouse Co., 323 N. 
Main st., St. uis, Mo., which is cer- 
tainly a . We advise our readers 
to send for their catalog, which contains 
money-saving bargains in buggies and 
harness. The catalog will be mailed to 
you free. 


H. H. Hamer. Dear Sir: I have sold 
about 10 or 12 bottles of Sure Cure in this 
neighborhood, and there never has been 
anything that has given the same general 
satisfaction that your -Sure Cure does 
for the various ailments and blemishes 
on horses and stock of all kinds. I think 
after I get it introduced in this neigh- 
borhood that I can send an order 
week. Yours respectfully, 

Holmen, Wis. WM. DOHERTY. 


Mr. W. F. Young, Springfield, Mass. 
Dear Sir: Some time ago you sent us a 
quart can of your Taroleum for trial. We 
used it on a mare that from all symptoms 
had navicula disease in one forward foot. 
It has cured her and she is now as sound 
as the day she was foaled. We think it 
the greatest thing for horse’s feet that a 
person can use. We have used lots of 
other hoof vermaties. and it beats them 
all. M. W. PLOURD & SON. 
Indianola, Neb. 


Mr. L. W. Fullerton, Wadena, 
writes the Ohio Carriage Mfg. C 
West Broad st., Columbus, Ohio: 
ceived my Split — B o-day 
and am very much pleased with it, and 
feel that I saved at least 2% per cent in 
price.’ We are sure everyone of our read- 


ers will be pleased equally well. Send 





for catalog. 


RICH HILL FAIR ASSOCIATION, 


RICH HILL, MO. 
JUNE RACES, JUNE 19, 20 ani 21, 1901 


PROGRAM. 


$200 | Stake 7—2: 4 Class goes. 
200 | Stake 8—2: 88 er oecee 
| oe Ptake 9—3 “00 Clase Trot 

00 | Stake 10—5-year-old a pent 
4 oo | Stake oe Class 2 
Stake 6—2-year-old Class Pace. Entries Close ‘May 2bth, 1901. 
=SCONDITIONS. —smerionn Trotting ne Rules and Regulations to govern except as 
otherwise here: fee five per cent of purse, 24 per cent to be paid when entry 
is made and 23 per cent the ‘fret day ofthe meeting. An additional 5 per cent will be deducted from 
all money winners. In order to start in the races full entrance fee must be paid. Stake races are for 
amounts named herein—no more, no less. Stake races shall be mile heats, 3 in 5; except 3-year-old 
classes, 3 in 5, half mile heats, and 2-year-old classes, "2 in 3, half mile heats, A horse can win but One 
aeney ina race. Ly reserved to change order of program, poetpone or declare off stake races for 

ill be arranged so that a horse can start in two classes yy practicable, The 

Usual Weather Clause A 4 Running races 7 ag. Bunpi race entries close at eight 
o’clock p. m. the day before MOOR , Bee's, | Rich Hill, Mo. 
Nevada. Mo,, will gives! staniter pevees July 4th and rt 


COLUMBIA, MO., RACES, 


JULY 30, 31, AUGUST 1, 2. 
STAKES 








. 1—2:45 class trot 


Fee eeeee seeeeees ee 


ce 
- 10-3: :00, 3-year or under, pace 


All stakes close June . 1901. We follow uincy, Ill., and precede Short Shipment Cir 
S.-W Mo.. beginning at olden, August 6th; Harrisonville. August 1 13th; Rich Hill, A . < ig 
Nevada, August 27th; Higginsville, Sept. 3d; State Fair, Sedalia,fept. 9th. ‘(John dD, aoa 
Mo, Sec’y. S.-W. Mo. Circuit; T. 8. Baldwin, Sec'y, Quincy, .. JR. Ri ppey, Sec’ y, State Fair, 
Sedalia, Mo. With one or two exceptions classes are uniform th hout. Short haul from Colambia 
to Holden, via M. K, & T. Ry. rite N. D. ROBNETT, Sec’y, Columbia, Mo., forprogram giving rules 
governing entries and full information governing its stakes. 


MISSOURI STATE FAIR, 


At Sedalia Sept. 9 to 14. 


Stake No, 1—2:45 Class Trot: 
Stake No. 2—2:30 Class Trot. 
Stake No. 3—2:27 Class Trot. 
Steke No, 4—2:23 Class Trot, 
Stake No. 5—2:18 Class Trot....... ee 


ch Hill, 








--8 500 | Stake No, 6—2:35 Class Pace 
Stake No. 7—2:25 Class Pace 
Stake No. 8—2:17 Class Pace 


Stake No, 9—2: 10 Class Pace 





Entries Close June 15th, I9OI. 


The State Fair falls ia line with aod forms one of . links of the Short Shipment Circuit 
Mo. American Trotting Ly rules to govern. trance fee, five per anys ; a, per cent pay: to 
oes — entry and three cent, in L Five per cent. adJitional deducted 
all wi Stakes not ling cniterasteciie & ec! off hy entries transferred to 
unless et is pee thereto * time of making entry, 
faces fo divided, » £0. 36, FF oaoary 3S change colar aL. pro 
races for ¢ause.'For one entrance fee of 5 per cent.. paid at time of making entry, a nominator 

ver and name two horses in one class, or one horse in two classes, the starti:g horse ana class to be 
finally determined, and the Secretary notified not later than Ane. Ist. Ob the nominator will 
be held for the additional entrance fee of five per cent, rd no bar after June 1, provided entry is 
made according to rules and conditions Pg f to date on which record is m: ee. One run aning race each 
day. Entries to be addressed to J. RIPPEY, Sec’y., Missouri 8 te Fair, Seda Ma, Mo. 


BALDWIN PARK RACES. 


Quincy, Illinois, July 23, 24, 25 and 26, I90I. 
° THIRD DAY. 
No, caren Co. septa T. or 





No. 
No, 
No. 


No, No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 

217 es No. 

7—2:40 Adams Co, ° No. 

8—% mile Dash sad No 

CONDITIONS— Entries close July 15. Entrance fee fi urse. Five. per cent ad- 
ditional from all money winners. sien uous 50, 25, 15 and 10 per cent of'purse, and in no case 1 
more than one money be paidto winning All races, one mile, best three in five. The nght 
reserved to declare off any race not satisfactorily jot bub when any race is declared off, the rent rH 
accorded Seemntanter to enter horse in the next eligible cl: 


T. 6. BALDWIN, Secretary and Treasurer, 


cent of 


N. E. WOODS, Professional Starting Judge 


BLACKWATER STOCK FARM. 


MONGOLD, No, 28625—Sired by Allandorf 7462, record 2:1 
George Wilkes; dam Monitor Rose by Monitor 1 
daliah Jr, 8720; 3d dam Dixie by Pilot Jr., sire of Maud 8.; 


founder. 

H Wilkes. sired by Ashland Wlikes, 2:17% (sire of Sey R. Gentry, 2:00 and others 
enry » in 2:30; 1st dam Bonnie ‘oe Elmo; 2d dam Nettie by Blackwell's 

Pace Alben rg Jr.; 8d dam Mollie by Bay ‘Bagle, t! thoroughbred son of the great Grey Eagle 


These Stallions are not only royally bred but bred a a ONGOLD stands 16 hands 
high, zood flat bone, weighs 1200 Ibs., and has shown h ity to trot in 2:15; has a re- 
cord of 2:844%. Will be marked this year. 


HENRY WILKES is a noted show = possesing more style and beauty than any- 
body’s horse. Awarded Ist premium in Roadster and all purposes, wherever shown; two 
$40 silver medals Kansas City Inter State Fair. Will make the season at my place. 

For extended pedigrees and terms, address 


ROLLA C. BROWNLEE, Holden, Mo. 
1901. 1901, 


PRAIRIE VIEW STOCK FARM, 


Will keep for service the following stock: 


WALNUT BOY 2:1 12, Bellie Andrews 2:06% 


Victorine 2:20. 

Sire of Gyp Walnut 2:0834; Walnut B. 2:12%4; yg oe’ S 2:144%4; Dan T. 
2:16%; Monnut 2:17; Joseph R. 3 yr. 2:22%; Dr. = 

by Onward Fewel duc 2: apirong ist dam by Wal- 
ONWARD BOY, %, Boy 2:1134. This horse is a black, 16 hands 
high and one of the best gaited vend in Missouri 

b wer Loy 2:1134; 1st dem by Andrew Allison 
ALLISON BOY, oe of rt Allison, 2: 1034 and others, 2d dam 
an inbred Olay mare. I Ra yi wok Boy, one of the best, if not the best 


son of Walnut Boy 2:11. 
Standard and registered, saddler 8 the 

SUNSET SENIOR, gates and cannot beaten for a. : 

All of these horses are standard bred. I also have six Jacks, all black, 

from 15 to 16 hands oe. Stock for sale. For full peesoues and 

gree, apply to J. @ CALLISON & SOV* ,Windsor or Leeton, 


THIS BUGGY aoe TRUCE 7859 


brother to Norther 2:134, by Onward 
1411, out of Ellen Pruitt by Ashland 
Chief 751, and sire of Vergie Truce 
2:1534 and Maxin H. 2:15%.. Also a 
standard, registered son of Norther. 
THOMAS COULTER, Peculiar, Mo. 


GADDLES © Seas 


to hurt, Who! 

ee Legs Dinamesed Cobsniges of tioaen, tatbon v1 ne 

W. H. Dillingham & Go. Louisville Ky. 
Mention The Rural World when you write. 
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SWEETHEARTS ALWAYS. 


If sweethearts were sweethearts always, 
Whether as maid or wife, 

No drop would be half so pleasant 
In the mingled draught of life. 


the sweetheart has smiles and 
blushes, 
While the wife has frowns and sighs, 
And the wife has a wrathful glitter 


For the glow of the sweetheart’s eyes. 


But 


if lovers were lovers always, 
The same to sweetheart and wife; 

Who would change for a future of Eden 
The joys of this checkered life? 


But husbands grow grave and silent, 
And care on the anxious brow 

Oft replaces the sunshine that perished 
With the words of the marriage vow. 


Happy is he whose sweetheart 
Is wife and sweetheart still, 

Whose voice, as of old, can charm him; 
Whose kiss, of old, can thrill. 


Who has plucked the rose to find ever 
Its beauty and fragrance increase, 
As the flush of passion is mellowed 
In love's unmeasured peace. 


Whio sees in the step a lightness, 
Who finds in the form a grace; 
Who reads an unaltered brightness, 

In the witchery of the face. 


Undimmed and unchanged: Ah, happy 
Is he crowned with such a life 
Who drinks the wife pledging the sweet- 
heart, 
And toasts in the sweetheart the wife. 
—Domestic Monthly. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
RESOURCES IN ENVIRONMENTS. 


The woman of to-day is taking endless 
trouble in the attempt to solve the prob- 
lem of self-improvement. Her sensitive 
soul shrinks from the idea of being 
thought old-fashioned; so she is ever 
watchful lest she be found wanting in 
some essential of fashion. Her peace of 
mind is constantly disturbed by doubts 
of being on the right path. If she be 
mistress of a home, her dissatisfaction 
runs rampant. She is much worried be- 
cause its furniture is not in the latest 
mode. The old associations connected 
with an ancient piece of furniture, which 
once belonged to some ancestor, have no 
value for her. Perhaps she learns for 
the first time, through the admiration of 
some outsider, the real beauty, before 
passed unheeded, 

It is not wise to be too entirely swayed 
by each passing change. Be it in town or 
country, the value of the art of content- 
ment is very great. It enables each one 
to bear cheerfully what cannot be 
changed, and to effect quietly what is 
desired to be altered. The country house- 
keeper will find that however much she 
may wish to be in the rank of the up-to- 
date, that the change of arrangements 
thus necessitated will not be practicable 
for her farm home. In like manner, the 
town sister must learn to exist without 
many of the pleasant accessories of coun- 
try life. Let her not complain because 
she cannot raise some favorite breed of 
poultry in her scanty back yard. She 
must not feel hemmed in because her 
house has such a small yard, or because 
she chances to live in a flat. She may 
have many plants in pots or sunny win- 
dow gardens. In the spare time remain- 
ing from household duties, she has vari- 
ous resources for entertainment. She 
may pursue some study, embroider, read, 
rest and do a host of agreeable things. 
Then, too, the town sister has the ad- 
vantages that the average city gives in 
libraries, parks and many stores, con- 
venient for shopping. Her mind is broad- 
ened by the daily meeting with the rank 
and file of life and her judgment of char- 
acter becomes more lenient. 

‘In the country, one may be up-to-date in 
every particular, without reaching the 
length of incongruity. Dress for the coun- 
try need not be materially different from 
that of the city; but it must be adapted 
to the needs of each environment. 

The country woman has no more li- 
cense to neglect her appearance than the 
town woman, who would never think of 
even making a call, except in the correct 
attire. 

It is a virtue to be particular about the 
little things. This particularity often 
gives the clue to the inner life. Where- 
ever may fall the lines of life, let the 
chief aim be to fill the requirements of 
that particular sphere. Let the close of 
each day come with the conviction that 
every occasion has been nobly and con- 
scientiously met. 


HARRIET MARSHALL. 
Sangamon Co., IIL 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
BEDS. 


“Beds, now such indispensable pieces of 
furniture, were to the Greeks and Romans 
articles of great luxury. When they ex- 
changed leaves and skins of beasts for 
mattresses and feather beds, the bed- 
steads were made of ivory, ebony or 
cedar, and sometimes of silver. It was 
considered the strongest proof of affection 
and confidence that could be given to ex- 
tend an invitation to a friend to share 
a couch which was occupied by the en- 
tire family.’’ 

A writer in describing the peculiar cus- 
tom of the Russian peasantry has this 
t& say concerning their beds: “The Rus- 
sian house has two rooms separated by 
the main entrance. One is called the cold 
room, and the other the hot room. The 
hot or winter room has as its chief pos- 
session a brick bake, cook and heating 
steve or oven, the top of which is the 
bedstead in winter time, and a very com- 
fortable place it is.’’ 

Pillows, which we consider the main 
things in the make-up of our beds are 
conspicuous by their absence in China. 
Instead of pillows, the Chinese use hol- 
lew square frames of rattan or bamboo, 
or blocks of wood fashioned so that they 
fit the nape of the neck when lying on 
the side. It will be remembered that 
Jaceb, when fleeing from Esau, took a 
stone for a pillow. Such practices are 
said te be common in Africa at the pres- 
ent day. 

It will be seen that there is a physio- 








logical reason for the use of pillows. They 
support the head at the right level when 
lying on the side; without them the head 
would be harmfully lower than the body. 
A consideration of the reason for the use 
of pillows will suggest their proper size 
and thickness. They should merely bring 
the head to the natural level with the 
body. Sleeping pillows are much changed 
from those formerly used. Since the ad- 
vent of iron and brass bedsteads the bol- 
ster is popular, but separate pillows are 
used to sleep on. Hair pillows are taking 
the place of feather pillows. Feathers 
are considered unhealthful, because they 
are too heating; they are also said to be 
injurious to the hair. Daytime, or sham 
pillows, which are purely ornamental, are 
removed at night, and those made for 
plebian use substituted, these should be 
soft and rather light. The slips may be 
trimmed as much as is admissible, which 
is equivalent to saying: As you value 
comfort let them have plain edges, as 
frills, lace and tucks are uncomfortable 
things to rest one’s head on. A neat hem- 
stitching makes a nice finish for the slips 
on the sleeping pillows. The daytime 
pillows, of course, may receive as much 
frilling and lacing as the owner fancies. 
The mattress should be soft, springy and 
not too heavy to be turned over easily, 
and above all, not given to packing in 
lumps. As mattresses are such unwield- 
ly things to handle when they are the 
least bit heavy, it is best to have two 
light ones for each bed. To make a com- 
fortable bed where only a cheap, light 
mattress is used, place five or six pounds 
of cotton batting between sheets of cotton 
checks, or cheese cloth, tack lightly and 
place the pad thus formed over the mat- 
tress, securing it at the four corners with 
large safety pins. Make a cover for the 
mattress out of cotton checks or un- 
bleached muslin. Change the cover once 
a month, and when changing use a whisk 
broom to dust the mattress, paying par- 
ticular attention to the corners. As more 
or less dust settles between the mattress 
and springs at each daily sweeping, a 
good idea is to place sheets of thick wrap- 
ping paper over the bed slats before put- 
ting on the springs. 
The sheets should be large enough both 
ways. A sheet that is wide enough and 
long enough to tuck in all around is the 
only one sure to be a comfort to the user. 
They should be “torn off’’ in three-yard 
lengths. This allows for a good sized 
hem at the top; one-half the size at the 
foot, and also for shrinkage in washing. 
After finishing and shrinkage they should 
be two yards and a half in length. If 
the sheets are made at home, all the skill 
of the maker may be expended on them in 
hemstitching, drawn thread work and 
embroidery, for all these are fancies 
which are extended to the finishing of 
sheets, as well as pillow slips. 
For the outer covering of the bed, 
women have many pretty things in white 
and colors, from which to choose. Then 
again, her skill as a needlewoman can be 
put into full play in fashioning one of 
those heavily embroidered white linen 
spreads, with a border outlined with 
drawn work, and a wide hem finished 
with a row of drawn work at the head. 
When the spread is finished this way, no 
valance is used, the spread is not tucked 
in, but hangs down on all sides. 
A woman with a true home-making 
spirit takes great pride in her bed linen, 
and its care. She knows that comfort 
means plenty of good clean bed clothes, 
and where quantity and quality can both 
be considered, neither consideration is 
slighted. But this same pride often causes 
her to disregard the most common rules 
of sanitation in the bedrooms. The bed 
to look its best in its pretty clothes must 
be ‘“‘made up,”’ and in southern and west- 
ern cottages the sitting room not in- 
frequently contains a bed. In which case 
the housewife with a desire to set the 
room to rights “before somebody comes 
in,”’ hastily “makes up” the bed, often 
while yet warm from its late occupancy. 
Then the broom is seized and the dust set 
to flying, and, of course, a good portion 
settles on the unaired, but ‘‘made up,” 
bed. It all looks very pretty when at 
last the dust has been cleared away and 
the valance settled down and the em- 
broidery and tucks, lace and frills are all 
brought out by the morning light shining 
through the blinds, but then you and I 
know that bed should have been thorough- 
ly aired. 
Then, rooms occupied during the day 
should be thoroughly ventilated before 
the occupants go to bed. Doors and win- 
dows must be thrown open for several 
minutes, and the air completely changed. 
This is the only way to obtain refreshing 
sleep, which is the primary object of the 
bed. That it is a thing of beauty is only 
secondary, but the woman with dainty 
tastes will see to it that it is both. 
WILHELMINA L. TABOR. 
Faulkner Co., Ark. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
GLIMPSES OF SPRING. 


The scientists, Tesla & Company, must 
have formed a trust in sunshine and are 
diverting it to their private uses, or else 
why so dull a spring? One or two sun- 
shiny days and then five or six cloudy 
ones. Or have the “golden rays’ of old 
Sol sunk into the soil of Mother Earth 
and really turned into the golden ore that, 
according to the papers, is being found 
everywhere this year? Something has 
surely happened to them, somewhere and 
somehow! 

This “outer darkness” is favorable to 
moles, for I never saw such a network 
of elevated roadways as they have in 
every direction, They serenely tunnel 
under or around traps and throw up their 
clay arches under one’s very nose, and 
when one digs down, expecting to impale 
the little torments on the prongs of the 
Ppronged hoe, they are gone! I have 
watched for hours beside a fresh’ burrow 
until to my tired eyes the whole surface 
of the ground seemed to undulate in 
myriads of little clay billows, and yet the 
mole would not stir. But as soon as I 
left the spot the little rascal was as spry 
as ever. They are destructive creatures 
to pants having fibrous roots, for they 
cut the roots in pursuit of their prey, the 
worms, and cause the plants to dry up. 
Yet they are such soft, silky little things 
it seems a pity to destroy them. It is 
really too bad that slaughter should be 
the keystone of the arch of life. In order 
to live one creature must destroy others. 
Harriet, I don’t know how your wish 
to be a nice, clean, respectable tramp 
could be gratified unless you become an 
explorer, like Stanley. In that case you 
could be nice and respectable, but I doubt 
whether you could enjoy cleanliness, for 
I suppose even great explorers can’t al- 
ways obtain soap, water and towels. I, 
too, wish you could be a tramp for a few 


days and come out here. Like Shakes- 
Peare: 





“I know a bank whereon sweet violets 
grow,” and near it is a cliff of gray sand- 
stone, with tufts of maiden hair fern and 
moss over it, while a silvery spring 
gushes out of one of its fissures. The 
sweet williams and spring beauties grow 
around it and you would find yourself at 
“Ingleside” again and write us another 
delicious pen picture of a poetical tramp’s 
reverie similar to one you penned “lang 
syne.” 

Pine Burr, your letter reminds of the 
times when even here in St. Louis County 
the latch-string hung always out. But 
with increasing style the old time hos- 
pitality vanishes. The Scotch poet Camp- 
bell says, truly, that hospitality “Is a 
wild flower, cut by Culture’s polished 
knife.”’ 

i have incurred a reproof from the head 


of the family for cutting down and burn- 
ing some brush growing on the roadside 
opposite our place, He says it’s the road- 
master’s business to attend to such 
things. That is probably very true, but 
I know our roadmaster doesn’t do it, and 
the result is a hedge, ten or twelve feet 
high, of poison oak and ivy, crab bushes, 
locusts and other things shutting off the 
air and view. I suppose it’s a good max- 
im to mind one’s own affairs, but it really 
does no harm to give other people’s af- 
fairs a poke or two once in awhile. And 
I believe it’s everybody’s business to keep 
the road sides nice. Mentioning poison 
oak and ivy reminds me that every year a 
great many people suffer considerably 
by coming in contact with them. They 
have fairy-like sprays of frosty greenish 
blossoms in spring, vivid crimson leaves 
in autumn, and the most tempting silvery- 
green berries in winter to coax the un- 
wary to handle them. I think where they 
are permitted to grow by the roadside 
warning signs should be erected. Per- 
sonally I can handle them with impunity, 
but to many people they cause severe suf- 
fering. MRS. ADELA 8. CODY. 
St. Louis Co., Mo. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A “CALL WITH THE CLUB.” 


As Mrs. McVey has said, the columns of 
the RURAL WORLD are a “‘club’’ where 
we farm folks could meet and get to 
“know each other,” I will bow myself in 
and get acquainted, and tell you we just 
think the RURAL WORLD is _ grand. 
There is always so much information in 
it. I do like to read the letters. Judge 
Miller’s talks are every ore good, and 
Mrs. McVey’s suit me exactly, for they 
are mostly on farm and farm life. 

I really believe I could interest dear 
little “Country Wife” with “our farm 
enthusiasm’’—our horses, cows, pigs and 
fine chickens, and oh! my house plants 
are lovely now. I suspect some one will 
say that I’ve been shut up in town all my 
life and just enjoying my first freedom on 
the farm. But no, siree; I.have lived on 
the farm—well, I did not say how many 
years, did I? Well, all my life, except 
city visits and such, and really, I never 
enjoyed those much except one, and that 
was at San Francisco, and I was so lost 
to enchantment, all people looked alike to 
me, even the Mongolian was “‘tolerable.”’ 
I have not noticed that any one has an- 
swered the gentleman’s inquiry in regard 
to Johnson grass, We are well, but not 
favorably acquainted with it, and can say 
that I never heard of a single thing that 
it is valuable for. Once I heard a man 
who was trying to rid his vineyard of it 
say that one could not check it any way 
except by burning it, and that he be- 
lieved the ashes would sprout. It spreads 
badly. The one asking about it had bet- 
ter try alfalfa; that will do well, and if it 
spreads, everybody will thank him for 
the scatterment. 

Will Mr. Heaton “splain things’ to me? 
Only I will keep out of his reach and 
steer clear of Greek, because I could not 
understand that if he did explain. What 
I want to know first is about that “skunk 
den,” for if he knows any good of the 
“pesky, measly varmints,’’ I’m sure a 
great many of us would be grateful to 
him, if he would tell us. When we moved 
to this place I had 20 chickens, just nice 
frying size, but bless you! we got about 
six and the skunks got the 14. They are 
so “everlastingly sneaking’ that they 
will not ‘fool’ with a trap in the hen- 
house. So one night for supper I pow- 
dered a pan of chicken for his “lordship,” 
and he turned up his toes, and that was 
the last of him. 

I am sure if Mr. Heaton’s fatm, or 
rather that ‘‘woodsy”’ part of it, joined 
ours, I would be like he was in regard to 
Belgian hares. I, too, would keep a gun, 
and if they are anything like their cous- 
ins, the California jack rabbits, I suspect 
I would feed them on the same plan as 
that on which I did the skunks. We have 
helped to corral thousands of the jack 
rabbits, to kill and get them out of the 
way, and it was “good riddance to bad 
rubbish.”’ 

If Mr. Heaton has any of those books, 
“Mother, Home and Heaven,” of course, 
and other “goody-goody”’ books, we will 
swap him real live skunks for them. 

KATHLENE CATHERSTON. 

Lewis Co., Mo. 


HAD RATHER BE A FARMER. 


When the old: gentleman came from his 
comfortable home in the country to spend 
a couple of weeks with his prosperous son 
in Detroit he anticipated the time of his 
life. 

His first discomforting experience was 
when he attempted to tread the mazes of 
a new-fangled set of stairs in uncertain 
light of the evening. He became mixed, 
thought that he was down when he was 
not, took false steps that jarred his head, 
said things that had not passed his lips 
for forty years, and finally came down 
with a thud in passing from a landing 
rug to the polished floor. “I wouldn’t give 


ten cents for those blanked infernal 
stairs,” was his greeting to his son. 


“But they cost me $800.” 

“Don’t care if they cost you eight mil- 
lions. What in thunder’s sense of parad- 
ing all around the house to get from one 
story to the other, taking chances on get- 
ting lost or breaking your neck? I’d tear 
them out if I had to put up a ladder. 
Blamdest fool thing I ever saw.” 

His next vigorous protest was against 
the delays and uncertainties of a course 
dinner. He wanted things right in sight 
so he could set his stakes and eat accord- 
ingly. He was wroth on coming down at 
5:30 to find that the cook was not even up, 
and went down town for something to 
stay his stomach. He wouldn’t have a 
high buggy for a gift; if anybody banged 
his horse’s tail he’d shoot, and the idea 
of having a whole family to look after 
the barn infuriated him. 

“I’m going home,” he announced on the 
morning of the third day. 

“What's the matter, father?” 





ous ine give ~v ew “Wh for your 
—— waterwor ere’s 
hat.”—Detroit Free Press. Sf of 


“I LOVE YOU, DEAR.” 


There is no phrase so worn and old 
In all the world, nor one so sweet 

To lover's lips or maiden’s ear 

As this refrain, “‘I love you, dear.” 


“I love you, dear.” 
There is no change as time goes on; 
No new words seem to mean so much 
As when they’re uttered fondly near, 
In trembling tones, “I love you, dear.” 


“I love you, dear.” 
No night so dark, no day so long, 
But hope brings comfort to the heart, 
If only “some one” standeth near 
To murmur low, “I love you, dear.” 
—Rehoboth Sunday Herald. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
TREES—THEIR VALUE. 


In a recent issue of the RURAL 
WORLD appeared an exceedingly inter- 
esting and instructive editorial on the 
value of shade trees. There were numer- 
ous suggestions, which, if followed, would 
enhance the value of property to an as- 
tonishing extent. The editor condensed, 
as it were, a tree-sermon in a nutshell, 
when he said: : 

“There are some things that money 
cannot purchase, and the magnificent 
elm which has required many summer's 
suns and winter's storms to develop is one 
of them.” 

Time is an essential element in the evo- 
lution of the acorn into the oak. The ax 
ean destroy in an hour what nature has 
labored to produce in a century. On the 
broad prairies of the west tree culture has 
had a beneficial effect. Those who live in 
a treeless section can readily appreciate 
the magnificent elm or the oak. We heart- 
ily acquiesce in the sentiments of the edi- 
torial and believe if followed it will be of 
incalculable benefit to the farmer. 

Co-incident with the editorial was an ar- 
ticle along a similar line of thought from 
the pen of that charming writer, Rosa 
Autumn, of Fayette Co., Ill. Her heroic 
measures in saving the trees are worthy 
of especial commendation, and may her 
reward be to enjoy the shade of these 
trees for many years to come. How well 
we remember our last visit to Illinois. We 
spent several enjoyable days at The Cliff, 
with the RURAL WORLD'S able corre- 
spondent, Dype, who lives just across the 
line separating Effingham county from 
Fayette county. Perhaps in our rambles 
we saw these same trees that Rosa Au- 
tumn saved. 

We admire her courage in setting out 
trees. She has given an example of pa- 
tience and hope that is indeed worthy of 
emulation. Fortunate is the country that 
has an abundance of trees; unfortunate is 
the land that willfully destroys these no- 
ble growths that centuries have devel- 
oped. S. F. GILLESPIE. 

Washington, D. C., April 28, 1901. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
SOUR MILK CHEESE. 


Every housewife knows how to make 
cottage cheese by scalding clabber milk; 
but few know that this cheese can be 
“potted’’ and ripened until in flavor it is 
equal to Gorgonzola or Limburger. After 
the cheese is well drained it is crumbled 
as fine as is possible and again drained 
and crumbled; then it is packed in a 
jar and set in a warm place. It must be 
well stirred four or five times a day for a 
week or more, and it will settle or “break 
down” into a buttery mass. It is then 
ready for use, 

I have eaten almost every kind of cheese 
made, some kinds costing a dollar or more 
per pound, and I will say positively that 
I never found any of them equal to that 
we had for supper last night, and it was 
made as above noted. In flavor it more 
nearly approaches an imported Limburger 
than any other cheese, but it lacks the 


smell. Cc. D. LYON. 


Brown Co., Ohio. 


Poultry Yard. 


INCUBATOR EXPERIENCES. 














We present in this issue a number of 
letters from RURAL WORLD readers 
who relate their’ experiences with incu- 
bators. They will be found interesting 
and instructive. 

MISSOURI. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Our experi- 
ence with incubators extends over four 
years. I got the fever and determin 
that it was the way to hatch chickens, 
so wrote to several firms and got their 
catalogs and after reading them con- 
cluded that all and any of them were all 
right, and ordered one made nearest us 
to save freight. We were given to under- 
stand that the incubator only 


Acoa 


have bowel trouble, and we think this is 

caused by too much heat. We use hens 

for brooders when we have them that 

will take the chicks. J. E. MAY. 
Pleasant Home Fruit Farm, Adair Co., 
Mo. 


IOWA 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I have read 
with interest the recent discussion on in- 
cubators. 

There are certainly many vexing ques- 
tions concerning their management. 

However, is it not true that many of 
the same difficulties arise in incubating 
with hens? Many times under hens I 
have found chicks dead in the shell be- 
fore pipping, and even with the egg pipPped 
clear around. 

In an incubator we have so many eggs 
together that the result seems more ap- 
palling. I believe if 50 hens are set one 
will find by watching, they will not hatch 
more than half their eggs, and that as 
large a per cent of the chicks will die 
before maturity as of those hatching in 
artificial incubators and raised in brood- 
ers. 

I have just taken from the nest a hen 
that sat on seven goose eggs. She hatched 
four strong goslings, one crippled one 
and two died in the shell. Those that 
died had just the same appearance as the 
chicks we find dead in shells in incu- 
bators. This is no unusual experience 
with goose, chicken or turkey eggs. We 
ask why? And Echo answers “Why?” 

Salem, Iowa. MRS. H. M. CROSBIE. 


ILLINOIS. 


THOSE INCUBATOR CHICKS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I notice in 
the RURAL WORLD that Mrs. Helen 
Watts McVey is troubled to know what 
to do with her incubator chicks, and as I 
have had considerable experience with 
them, possibly I can help her out. I pre- 
fer a brooder to hens for early chicks, 
but after the weather becomes warm so 
the chicks can range out and not feel 
the need of much brooding through the 
day, I prefer hens, for the reason that if 
they have unlimited range, which they 
ought to have, they will wander away 
from a brooder and get scattered, so that 
showers will overtake them. Then hawks 
and crows will pick them up, and right 
here I will say that crows are the worst 
enemy we have except lice. They are 
ten times worse than hawks. 

Now, it does not follow that because 
chicks are hatched in an incubator that 
they must be raised in a brooder, neither 
does it follow that the iiens must ail 
want to sit at the time the incubator is 
filled, for in nearly every case a hen 
will take chicks if she has been sitting on 
nothing but a nest egg for a week, if 
you manage right. Whon the eggs in the 
incubator begin to hatch take two cr 
three piped eggs out of the incubator 
at night and put them under the hen. In 
the morning you can give her as many as 
you wish. I usually give each hen 20 or 
25, as the case may require. If the chick- 
ens are all one color there will not be 
any trouble about the hens fighting each 
other’s chicks, but if they are of different 
colors, be sure to give each hen some of 
each color as early in the morning as 
possible. The coops should be placed 
far enough apart, so that each hen’s 
chicks will be kept separate until they 
become acquainted with the hen’s call, 
which will be very soon. 

I usually feed cornmeal and nothing 
else to hens with chichens, when the 
weather is warm, so they can scratch for 
bugs, worms, and they can get all the 
young tender grass they can eat. It is 
surprising to aote the amount of grass 
they will eat. Take a brood of 50 or 7 
chicks and confine them in a pen 15 or 20 
feet square, just when the grass is start- 
ing, and see how they wiil keep it down. 

Now, in regard to brooder and brooder 
chicks, I will say that the first thing is to 
get a good brooder. I suppose there are 
many good ones made by incubator man- 
ufacturers, but I have a good home-made 
one, which is simply a tank of water 
about 15 by 30 inches, and one inch thick, 
under which I place a lamp. This tank 
is placed in a box or frame about four 
feet square and two feet high, and high 
enough for a lamp to go under and leave 
about one inch of space between the top 
of the chimney and the bottom of the 
tank. Over the top of this box I place a 
horse blanket or something similar, let- 
ting it sag down so it will nearly touch 
the tank. 

In such a brooder I can raise from 50 
to 75 chicks nicely. But it is necessary to 
have a house to place the brooder in, and 
I have a house 6x12, with two windows in 
the south. Such a house will hold the 
brood until the chicks are grown or ready 
to go to winter quarters. I would not 
think of using a brooder without these 





about five minutes’ attention night and 
morning, and on the 2ist day the ma- 
chine would be full of chicks, I desire 
to say right here that if anyone expects 
a machine to take care of itself he had 
better let it alone. 

We ordered a 200-egg size, and in due 
time it came and the eggs were put in. 
Result, 80 chicks from 200 eggs. The eggs 
were from one day to three weeks old, 
so we did not expect great results, but on 
examination found that a great many 
chicks had died about the 20th day. We 
followed instructions closely, read every- 
thing we could get hold of, but could 
not make the machine hatch over 50 per 
cent of the fertile eggs. We finally threw 
away the ea turners and turned the eggs 
by hand, and threw away the moisture 
pans and ran the machine without moist- 
ure, and had a little better success. The 
tank gave us considerable trouble, as it 
was not made good and leaked. We wrote 
the manufacturers about it, but they had 
our money, and that was all they cared 
for. We finally got the tank fixed up so 
that it has been all right the past two 
years. 

Not being satisfied with the machine, 
we ordered another of the Sure Hatch 
Company, and have been running both 
this year. We got a 79 per cent hatch on 
the second trial with the new one, and 
find it all O. K., well made and the peo- 
ple pleasant to deal with. 

We tested the thermometer that came 
with the first machine and found it reg- 
istered 1% degrees higher than did the one 
with the new machine. We concluded to 
try the old machine by following instruc- 
tions of the manufacturer of the new one, 
and got an 8 per cent hatch, the best by 
far it ever gave us. 

We have conquered the incubators and 
like them. They need attention, but not 
more than a few sitting hens, and don’t 
break the eggs, kill the chicks, or leave 
their nest. 

With the brooders we have never been 
very successful, but think we put too 
many chicks together. We find it hard to 





regulate the heat. The chicks seem to 





I feed soaked bread and boiled eggs to 
brooder chicks, and yard them for a few 
days, after which I give them unlimited 
range. If the weather is quite cool one 
can give them their liberty sooner than 
in warm weather, as they feel the need 
of the brooder often and return to get 
warm. 

If the foregoing ‘is any help to Mrs. 
McVey or any one else, my purpose is 
gained; and if I can serve the readers 
any further by giving them the benefit of 
my experience, I will be glad to do so, 
for I wish the RURAL WORLD and its 
readers much success. E. B. MORGAN. 

Iroquois Co., Ill. 

INDIANA. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: As the incu- 
bator question is being discussed now, I 
will give my experience. About five years 
ago I bought a second-hand 200-egg, hot- 
water machine, said to be in good condi- 
tion, but when I got it home I found 
that the tank leaked in several places; 
and as the lamp had been placed inside of 
machine, when }-ot in use, the water had 
leaked in it and rusted the bottom out; 
so before we could start it to running 
the lamp had to be taken to town and 
have new bottom soldered on. We had 
taken the tank out and soldered it, 

We found we had several lessons to 
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Buff Rocks are pure Burdick Nuggets. White 
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learn; the first was, never to buy a sec- 
ond-hand incubator. Of course, the man 
we bought it of didn’t know the tank 
leaked. 

At last we got the incubator started and 
placed the eggs in, but such a time as IL 
had to keep the temperature right. At 
night it would always fall below 100 de- 
grees, and in the jJaytime would often 
run up to 106 degrees. And a few times 
to 110 degrees. The walls were only three 
inches thick, and every time the weather 
would change, the temperature would 
change in the incubator. But by con- 
stantly watching it I got 116 chicks out of 
200 eggs. My, but didn’t I feel bad when 
that big bucketful of eggs was carried 
out. 


I set it three or four times, and finally 
the pipes got to leaking so badly that 
we set it to one side and I made up 
my mind no more hot-water incubators 
for me. I depended then on hens for 
young chicks, but 1s they only sit when 
they get ready, I began to want another 
incubator with which to hatch early 
chicks. Last year a neighbor purchased 
a 120-egg hot-air machine and wanted me 
to get one like it, but I waited to see how 
it would hatch. After she had hatched 
her early chicks and wasn’t going to use 
it till fall, I hired it cf her and got 69 
chicks out of i120 eggs. I had trouble 
keeping the temperuture at 103 degrees, 
as it would run down at night. This ma- 
chine had three-inch walls. I had a bet- 
ter hatch than the owner had. The di- 
rections said this machine didn’t need 
any moisture, but as the weather was 
very hot and dry, I put in moisture the 
18th day. I think that was why I had the 
better hatch. 

This spring the owner has set the ma- 
chince twice and has not gct a chick; she 
would have set it again, but coulds’t get 
the temperature to rise, so now she is 
depending on hens for chicik:. 

I heard of a :hick-walled hot-air incu- 
bator a few miles away that hatched a 
large per cent of eggs, and went to vee it. 
It looked as if it would natch eggs if 
any incubator ever did as the walls were 
six inches thick, double glass docrs in 
front, the lamp underneath machine, so 
there was no waste of heat, as when 
it is on the side «of the mcubator. I de- 
cided this was the kind of machine to 
buy. This spring I purchased a 120-egg 
machine and am so well pleased witr it 
that I think I will get another one next 
year. It is the only machine I know of 
that uses a No. 2 burner, thus taking 
less oil, and is so easily regulated that 
it can be run with a very small blaze, 
The temperature never changes at night 
as with the thin-wallei machines, but 
runs as regular as a clock. 


I have never had a complete failure 
with any machine, but I think it is be- 
cause I gave it constant attention. I be- 
lieve the reason so many fail with incu- 
bators is because of having thin-walled 
machines, and in leaving them to take 
care of themselves after they are set. If 
a machine is self-regulating it will need 
attention, for sometimes you will get the 
blaze a little. higher or lower than it 
should be, and cause the temperature in 
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dine to 
I never have any trouble raising incu- 
bator chicks, as we never crowd them. I 
give them plenty of fresh water, feed 
them millet seed, dry rolled oats, cracked 
corn (never fine meal), and an occasional 
meal of corn bread, and keep plenty of 
grit before them all the time. We scatter 
the seed in chaff, so they will have to 
scratch to get it, and on nice days give 
them the run of the lot, so they will get 
plenty of exercise. Generally brooder 
chicks are confined to a small lot, with 
feed piled up before them, and they will 
they aa, —- 
with eyes shut and in a few 
Turn, chicks out with an cold hen and 
watch them run and scratch, and 
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WASHING HOGS. 








Yes, wash the hogs! It seems like a 
useless task, for the minute after it is 
done the hog will seek the first mudhole 
and wallow in it, but if there were fewer 
mudholes for hogs, to get at, and some 
effort were made to keep them clean, 
probably there would be less hog cholera 
and less disease among the hogs, writes 
W. J. B. in the “Farmer.” It is a shame 
to see hog yards where a great many 
swine are cooped up in a small paddock, 
which is scarcely large enough for one or 
two, and these hogs wading leg-deep 
through slush, dirt and filth. One thinks 
it is no wonder that whole herds of hogs 
are wiped out when forced to exist in 
such foul disease-producing filth. 

Give the animals room enough. It is 
certainly poor economy to save &@ few 
dollars in fencing and space, thus making 
the yards too small for the herd, and 
thereby courting disease that may kill 
enough hogs to pay for ten times the 
amount saved. It takes a healthy body in 
man or beast to throw off disease, aud 
surely hogs cannot have healthy bodies 
when subject to such filthy conditions. 

Mr. Wilson Ayer of Worthington, Minn., 
washes his hogs once per month, reg- 
ularly, winter and summer, and thinks 
that has much to do with the health and 
vigor of his animals. When asked if it 
would not be rather cold for the hogs in 
the winter, he said he thought not, it 
the hogs were kept in warm enough 
quarters. Mr. Ayer has washed his hogs 
when the weather has been down to zero, 
and has never seen any evil effects from 
the washing. The hogs do not like it, of 
course, but he corners them up in the pen 
then dashes a few pails of luke-warm 
water on them; takes a brush and pail 
of water and gives each animal a rubbing 
over, then takes a piece of an old sack 
and wipes them dry. 

Thus the brush removes all scaly mat- 
ter from the skin and it is kept soft and 
pliable, which prevents cracking and 
wrinkling. 

Hogs for show purposes will be much 
improved in hair and hide by washing. 
To look at some yards one would think 
that the owners considered hogs to be 
such filthy, dirty animals that they thrive 
in the dirt, but such is decidedly not the 
ase. No animal will thrive in filth, A 
hog likes a clean place to sleep, and if 
we give it a reasonable chance by clean- 
ing out the pens regularly and giving 
it a little clean straw for bedding, 
the hog will keep a clean pen, Take a 
shovel and place some manure in one 
corner of he pen, and the animal will al- 
ways use that place. 

In this way the pens will be much more 
easily cleaned; the hogs will enjoy the 
additional comfort, and the owner will 
have a clear conscience. 


INTELLIGENT SWINE FEEDING. 


There is quite a revolution going on in 
swine feeding, which must not only have 
a beneficial effect upon the health of the 
animals, but upon the quality of the pork. 
We are still inclined to consider quantity 
more than quality in this feeding, but 
gradually we may expect to see the old 
methods of feeding the animals with 
slops give way to something like what 
may be called a refined and civilized diet. 
A good deal of the prejudice existing 
against pork in the past was due to this 
slipshod and careless method of feeding 
the swine, writes William Conway in the 
“American Cultivator.”” Any old thing 
was considered good enough for the pigs, 
and the pens and feeding trough were in 
many instances so literally dirty and 
filthy that it nauseated one to look at 
either from the inside. People who were 
fond of pork vowed they would never eat 
it again after looking in a filthy pigpen 
and seeing the kind of food the animals 
devoured. As a partial excuse for this 
the pig was said to be dirty and filthy by 
habit and nature, and that /t preferred to 
grub its food from dirt and mud. 

This theory is not sustained by actual 
practice. Turn the pigs out into a clover 
field, and they will keep as clean as the 
cows; but if you shut them up into nar- 
row pens where they do not get the food 
they need, they cannot help from getting 
dirty. Confine human beings in the same 
narrow quarters and they would prove al- 
most as filthy in their habits. It is the 
artificial life we gave to the pigs that 
made them degenerates. 

Swine feeding should be just as clean 
and wholesomely intelligent as that of 
any other farm animal. The quality of the 
food must, indeed, be considered. Do not 
dump great quantities of refuse in the 
pen, and then if the animals clean it all 
up rest content with the idea that they 
have made good pork off of food that cost 
you nothing. Sometimes the pigs will eat 
@ great amount to find a very little nour- 
ishment. I have seen such slops turned 
into a pen where the pigs quickly de- 
voured it all eagerly, but when they had 
finished I calculated they had about half 
enough to eat, although they were stuffed 
full. There was little or no nourishment 
in the food. Now the pigs do need a 
good deal in quantity, but there must be 
some quality also. If we feed them on 
the husks we must add grain or milk or 
other good food in fair proportion to give 
them the nourishment they require. We 
cannot expect to make good pork or bacon 
out of leaves and the barnyard rakings. 
If we could pork would go a good deal 
lower than it is to-day, and farmers would 
be quickly doubling their profits. Yet a 
little intelligent feeding will enable us to 
dispose of slops and other cheap foods to 
advantage. It is all in balancing the ra- 
tion so we do not cheat ourselves by try- 
ing to cheat the swine. 


KEEPING RECORDS OF SWINE. 


Persons who keep pure bred swine can- 
not be, 1 too careful or prompt in keeping 
up the . registration of the same, not that 
it is necessary to record every animal 
of the litter, but only the best, for it is 
only necessary to record such animals as 
are kept for breeders or sold for breeding 
uses. This means that a considerable 
number of animals in the breed sh 


ers can be pretty certainly known, and 
then, if it has not been done sooner, those 
intended for breeders should be recorded. 
If they are not thus promptly recorded 
the danger is imminent that among 80 
many animals there will be a mixing of 
pedigrees by way of substitution, and 
without any design on the part of the 
owner. Of course, such mixing can be 
guarded against by promptly labeling, 
but labels are sometimes lost, and hence 
the protection against enforced registra- 
tion should be reduced to a system. It is 
only business that it should be. And 
when registering is promptly done, it 
may be done in far less time than when 
matters are allowed to become mixed. 
With all kinds of domestic animals that 
are purely bred, registration should re- 
ceive prompt attention, but with no class 
of farm animals is it half so important 
to be so prompt as with swine, because 
of the rapidity with which the animals 
multiply. 


PIG PORK. 


Taking a series of years together I be- 
lieve that more profit is made in pig pork 
than almost any other product of the 
farm. The methods of caring for and fat- 
tening hogs have changed like many oth- 
er farm operations during the last quarter 
of a century. I recall when it was the 
universal practice to keep hogs a year on 
light feed, called “‘store hogs,”’ and then 
fatten for market at an average age of 
eighteen months, writes Waldo F. Brown 
in the “‘Nationai Stockman.”’ But one lit- 
ter of pigs was grown under this man- 
agement, and in many cases always from 
young sows which were then fattened and 
sold with rest of the herd. Gradually as 
our stock has improved the idea took pos- 
session of the farmers that there was 
greater profit in pushing the pigs from the 
start and marketing them younger, until 
at present I think half of the hogs that 
go to our markets are sold at eight 
months old or younger and many farmers 
dispose of their pigs at six months old. 
It is now almost universally the practice 
to raise two litters a year from mature 
mothers and I think this has resulted in 
better constitutions and the hogs are less 
liable to disease than under the old plan 
of raising pigs from half grown sows. 
There is quite a diversity in the manage- 
ment of hogs on the different farms in my 
neighborhood. Quite a large per cent of 
the farmers have their spring litters come 
in March in order that they may be wean- 
ed before summer sets in, but so many of 
them have met with disaster, as the 
weather in March is uncertain, that I 
think the majority of them are now adopt- 
ing the rule of having their sows farrow 
in April and October. March this year 
for the first twenty days was cold and 
stormy, and in my neighborhood I heard 
of the entire loss of many litters of pigs 
from exposure to the weather, and in the 
warmest hog house, if mercury is down 
near twenty with a high wind blowing, it 
is difficult to prevent young pigs from 
chilling to death. For many years I have 
had my spring litters farrowed after the 
middle of April and the fall litters at 
about a corresponding time in October, 
and I usually sell them so as to get each 
litter out of the way ofthe one that suc- 
ceeds it. This requires careful feeding 
and attention from start to finish, but 
gives, I believe, cheaper meat than the 
system which calls for more prolonged 
feeding. I find that it requires good care 
and careful attention to all the details to 
make a pig weigh 180 pounds at six 
months old, or 180 days of age. But if the 
pig is kept another month and properly 
cared for, it should make a gain of two 
lbs. a day, which should make it weigh 
over 225 pounds and a pig of this weight 
will usually bring a trifle more per pound 
than one of the former weight. 

If a man is wishing to raise from fifty 
to seventy-five pigs a year the saving in 
cost to keep in brood sows amounts to 
quite a sum if he keeps mature sows and 
breeds for two litters a year, to what it 
would be if the old plan were adopted and 
only spring pigs raised. 


SALT AND HOGS. 


Many people believe that salt is in- 
jurious to hogs, but this is not true. If 
hogs are deprived of salt for a long time, 
and then given access to it in large 
quantities, they will eat to their hurt; 
but this proves how badly they need salt 
and how ravenous they get for it, says 
“Farmers’ Voice.”’ The chlorine in salt 
is an important part of the gastric juice 
which performs such an important func- 
tion in the work of digestion, and it is 
also found in the blood and muscles. The 
sodium in salt is a constituent of the bile, 
and is found in the blood as phosphate of 
sodium. Salt is not essential to plant 
life, but is to animal life. Salt is a tonic, 
and also a powerful vermifuge, and stock 
deprived of it is almost sure to be 
troubled with intestinal worms of various 
kinds. 

In the hog pasture it is well to spade 
in a peck of salt, when the hogs will get 
it mixed with soil, which is often very 
beneficial. But if the hogs have been de- 
prived of salt, give it to them in limited 
quantities at first. 


PIG PEN POINTERS. 


J. E. BURGESS, breeder of Berkshire 
hogs, Macedonia, Mo., writes thus: I 
was in need of fresh blood in my herd of 
Berkshires, so wrote to W. H. Ker, Prai- 
rie du Rocher, Ill., and he sent me a boar 
and three sows that proved to be on ar- 
rival good ones. In fact, the sows were 
far better than I had expected them to 
be from Mr. Ker’s description; they are 
hard to beat. Those wanting Berkshires 
need not be afraid of sending to Mr. Ker. 

I will have to ask you to discontinue 
my advertisement, as the RURAL 
WORLD has sold me out clean. Send biil 
for amount due. Success to the grand old 
RURAL WORLD. 


RINGS OR TAMERS. 


In a recent issue of the RURAL 
WORLD a reader asked for the opinion of 
others as to the comparative merits of 
rings and the so-called “hog tamers,” as 
a means of preventing rooting. This is 
what one man says: “I have used the 
‘hog tamers’ for several years and am 





not be registered where many are bred, 
says the “Farmers’ Review.” There will 
always be some animals of inferior con- 
formation, and such should not be re- 
corded, since to keep them for breeding 
would be a mistake, and to record them 
when they are not kept for breeding 
would be an unnecessary expense. The 
safer plan is not to record the animals 
while too young, as then it cannot be 
certainly known which will be possessed 
of the best development. After swine 
have been weaned a short time, the breed- 





well pl da with them. In the spring of 
1900 "I had about 50 shoats that I wanted 
to fatten,soIusedthe W.I.Short tamer on 
them and turned them into a 40-acre 
clover field. It was a success—no rooting 
and the hogs fattened quickly. Last Sep- 
tember I cut the noses of over 100 head, 
fed them on a 20-acre pasture and sold in 
March. The pasture is in good condi- 
tion and ready now for another crop cf 
grass.”’ The “Tamer” beats therings badly 
—makes a better job, is quicker done and 
always at hand. W. H. FELGAR. 





Hancock Co., Ill. 


A writerin the “Atlanta Journal” wantsit 
to be distinctly understood that South 
Georgia farmers are not devoting their 
attention to razor-back hogs, alligators, 
gophers and lightwood knots, but are 
making their intelligence and enthusiasm 
show the farmers to be the first among 
business men of the South, Last week a 
farmer brought to Valdosta a turnip that 
weighed 14 pounds with green leaves a 
yard and a half long. He said he had a 
patch of the same kind of turnips. In 
the same county a farmer raised a water- 
melon that weighed 150 pounds. The 
sheriff of the same county killed on Jan- 
wary 26, a hog that weighed 1,300 pounds 
and netted 95 pounds. The hog yielded 510 
pounds of lard and the hams weighed 
102 pounds each. The farmers say that 
the hog referred to was a town product, 
and ask that the public suspend judgment 
until next fall, when the fair comes off 
and the country hog will have a chance 
to put in his appearance. 

It is refreshing to realize the interest 
and enjoyment the farmers in the section 
referred to find in their spirit of rivalry, 
and it is attracting considerable atten- 
tion. 

The same can be made true of any com- 
munity where there is an active interest 
displayed and a determination to develop 
full grown farm products. 


The Shepherd. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, 











Norman J. Colman, President, 
Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
L. E. Shattuck, Secretary, Stanberry, 
Mo. 
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PROFIT IN SHEEP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I noticed in a 
recent issue of the RURAL WORLD the 
article by Mr, Campbell Brown telling of 
the profits in sheep husbandry, and it 
suggested to me that a little of my experi- 
ence in sheep raising would be interesting. 
I have a small flock of Cotswold sheep. I 
have one very profitable ewe. She was 
lambed in the spring of 1899. In the spring 
of 1900 she brought me a ewe lamb and a 
buck lamb. She now has three living 
lambs and all are doing well. Her last 
year’s ewe lamb has two lambs; so that 
now this ewe is the mother of five living 
lambs and the granddam of two. Last 
year I sheared from her 12 lbs. of wool 
and sold it for 18 cents per pound. I have 
not sheared my sheep yet, but think she 
will clip more this year than last, as my 
sheep are very fat. If any of our readers 
can beat this for profit in sheep let us 
hear from them. WM. CANHAM. 
Scott Co., Mo., May 5. 


ARKANSAS SHEEP NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Sheep have 
done well in this section this year, al- 
though the first two weeks of April were 
very wet. 

Sheaf oats are a good feed for sheep, but 
a little wasteful. I thresh my oats and 
put the straw in the barn loft, and feed 
it to the sheep in racks through the win- 
ter. The racks are placed above the 
grain troughs so they will catch the chaff 
and the sheep get it all. 

I feed my sheep corn mostly during the 
winter, and oat straw and turnips. I 
feed the ewes that have young lambs 
threshed oats and bran for two or three 
days. Corn is heating and bran and oats 
are cooling; and a ewe has more or less 
fever in her udder when the lamb is 
young. I have fed my sheep in this way 
and they are in good living order. I have 
62 lambs, and more to come soon. I have 
76 ewes. I raised 60 lambs last year from 
47 ewes, 

I would like someone to give a plan 
for a cheap dipping tank. Tobacco, sul- 
phur ang crude carbolic acid make a good 
dip. Add some mullein and have the 
temperature of the dip 70 degrees. 

I saw a letter in the RURAL WORLD 
stating that a Mr, Peterson believed that 
he is the only man who has ever had 
cloth made from the wool of black sheep. 
I think he ‘is mistaken. My father and 
grandfather had cloth nearly all their 
life time made from the wool of black 
sheep, and I have worn it, too. Nearly 
all the people in the hills of Wales have 
done the same, so I don’t thing it is any- 
thing out of the ordinary. 

Carroll Co., Ark. OWEN OWENS. 


THE SHEEP HURDLE. 


No well regulated sheep farm is com- 
plete in all of its appointments without 
the hurdle, says the “Prairie Farmer.” 
This portable fence is an indispensable 
factor in the successful and economical 
handling of the flock on a small farm, 
or where the system of mixed husbandry 
is practiced. Many opportunities will be 
presented during the year where it can 
be used advantageously in dividing pas- 
tures or for confining sheep upon certain 
portions of a field. It will be found a 
quick method for constructing pens, either 
large or small, at shearing time or for 
docking, tagging or dipping. In the win- 
ter season these hurdles are a great con- 
venience for enclosing feeding yards, lots 
for exercise and small plats for subdi- 
visions of the flock. A good one may be 
thus made. The panel is made of four 1x3 
inch planks, twelve feet long, crossed by 
three pieces of the same size and three 
feet long, cne being placed in the middle 
and the other six inches from the ends. 
The spaces between the planks, beginning 
at the bottom, are six, eight and ten 
inches. The braces which are crossed for 
the supports are four feet long and 1x3 
inches in size. The sill is of 1x6 inch 
stuff, the lower edge being three feet five 
and one-half inches long, and the upper 
three feet ten and one-half inches long, 
with a notch at the middle two inches 
deep and two and one-half inches wide 
for the ends of the panels to rest in. The 
braces should extend an inch or more 
below the sill to prevent the hurdle from 
rocking. In use each of these supports 
serves to hold up as well as to join to- 
gether the ends of two succeeding panels, 
To prevent the fence from being blown 
over a stake should be driven about every 
fifty feet, to which the hurdle should be 
wired down. 


Want of proper exercise seems to result 
in both small and weak lambs. The size 
of the lamb is not of so much importance 
as its vigor and activity. In fact the 
small lambs are sometimes the most ac- 
tive. The ewe that has outdoor exercise 
every day is more likely to produce a more 
active and vigorous lamb that will take 
eare of itself shortly after its arrival.— 





Wool Markets and Sheep. 


PARASITES IN LAMBS. 


A Paper by J. W. Boles, Auxvasse, Mo., 
Read Before the Late Meeting ot the 
Missouri Sheep Breeders’ Association. 


My knowledge of parasites in lambs is 
limited, yet it may be of some benefit to 
others. I have had sick lambs, treated 
them, have saved some, while others 
died. I think that most of our bad luck, 
as we term it, is due to neglect of our 
sheep at the proper time. 

In 1898 I lost about 50 per cent of my 
lambs with what I called black scours, 
caused, I thought, by so much wet 
weather. Finally I put them in the barn 
and began feeding dry feed, which checked 
the disease to some extent. I saved some 
puny lambs though they have never been 





worth much, I then thought I would put 
all my lambs up in the barn the next 
summer when I weaned them and feed ! 
them through the hot months, just as I 
would a colt at weaning time. In 1899 1 | 
neglected to do this as the lambs were 
doing so nicely, and it took extra labor | 
to care for them, The weather got hot 
and dry and the shade was poor. 
lambs did not eat much during the pang 
so it was not long before they began to 
have scours as before, but not as bad 
as in 1898. I fed a worm powder in salt. 
I think this partially checked the disease. 
I put them on dry feed, mixing a little 
worm powder with the bran and oats, 
which I gave them. In a short time I 
noticed in their droppings a worm re- 
sembling a tape worm, though not very 
long. I am satisfied now that these worms 
caused the disease with both sets of 
lambs. The loss was less in 1899 than it 
was in 1898, 

Both these years I fed a few ram lambs 
through the hot months and kept them 
in the barn during the day and let them 
on grass at night. They did well. My 
ewe lambs in the fall of 1899 were doing 
fairly well, though some of them were 
scouring a little. During the last of No- 
vember I attended a sheep sale of Mr. 
George Allen. There I met and talked 
to many men on the subject of scours in 
sheep. When I came home I put my ewe 
lambs in the barn, and after keeping 
them there from 12 to 18 hours, I gave 
them a feed of bran and oats with worm 
powder mixed in. This I did for about a 
week, always keeping water from the 
lambs for two hours after giving the 
feed. The most of them have done well 
ever since. I then continued to feed them 
until spring. After these worms have 
once got a hold on the lambs they can- 
not be eradicated by the worm powder 
the lambs get in salt. I have never had 
a sick lamb that was fed through the hot 
dry months and kept in the shade until 
cool weather. Hereafter I want to feed 
all my lambs as I would any other young 
animal at weaning time. 

This year I put my lambs in a cornfield 
and a meadow of nice tender grass and 
young clover to wean them; they had free 
access to a nice pond of clear water. The 
weather was very dry and hot, and sev- 
eral of them began to scour, caused by 
eating too much of this tender grass and 
clover. I was away from home for a 
week at this time. When I came home I 
found several of them in bad shape, and 
one or two had died, not from scouring, 





as my lambs had done the year before, 
but from another disease which was 
caused by the stomach worm. I brought 
them to the barn and began at once to 
feed worm powder in oats and bran and 
to dose them on gasoline, giving one table- 
spoonful each morning for three mornings 
in about two gills of warm milk. I gave 
this medicine on an empty stomach. I 
turned them on the meadow again and fed 
them for awhile longer until they began 
to eat corn in the field. Two or three 
more died, though some of the worst got 
well. Just here I made a mfstake. I 
should have kept them at the barn and 
continued to treat them every day or have 
looked after them more closely in the 
field. However, I did get them up oc- 
casionally and treat them. It was still 
very hot and dry. 

When the time came to separate the 
male and female lambs the weather was 
cooler. I took the male lambs into the 
barn and continued to feed them, giving 
them gasoline occasionally. All the lambs 
are doing well now. I am convinced that 
it pays to feed lambs from the time they 
are weaned until the weather is cool 
enough for them to graze any time 
through the day. 

I believe I would not have lost a lamb 
had I been at home all the time and had 
fed them through August and September, 
and had given them a treatmient or two of 
gasoline. I have much faith in gasoline 
for the twisted stomach worm in the 
fourth stomach of sheep, but it must be 
given more freely than is recommended 
by some of our papers. After my ewes 
lamb I expect 10 dose all of them on gas- 
oline or something better and feed them 
worm powder continually. I do not think 
I lost a lamb from scours last summer, 
but their death was caused by the effect 
of worms in the fourth stomach. 

To drench a lamb I set it on end, shoul- 
ders between my knees, head against my 
body, with left fingers under chin, with 
thumb in mouth to open it, and a long 
neck bottle, holding about two gills, in 
right hand and drench slowly. I some- 
times let them stand on all their feet, 
being careful not to pull their head too 
far back, for this may cause strangula- 
tion. 

In April, 1899, I had a ewe to swell un- 
der the jaw and die. I held a post-mor- 
tem examination and found three large 
grubs in her head and a thousand, or 
more, very small thread-like worms in 
what I supposed to be the Yourth stom- 
ach. These worms were a dark reddish 
color. The content’ of this stomach was 
a dark watery substance. I think the 
grubs killed the ewe. The inside of her 
front head was eaten out and the cavity 
was filled with a thick yellowish matter. 
I put two of the grubs in a small bottle 
of whisky and corked it tightly; they 
wriggled for an hour or more before they 
died. I put a few of the small worms in 
some disinfectant, which seemed to have 
but little effect on them. 

The fall of 1899 I had several ewes af- 
fected with a disease which caused them 
to walk stiff, tremble, lie down often and 
bow in their backs. I brought them to the 
house and fed them bran and oats and 
worm powder. They got better, passed 
through the winter and seemed to bc 
doing very well. When the not dry 
weather came last summer the same dis- 
ease attacked them again. I dosed them 
several times on gasoline; they got bet- 
ter and are thriving. I am sure the 
stomach worm is the cause of the disease. 

I had another ewe to swell under the 
chin. I gave a few doses of gasoline and 
injected some disinfectant into her nos- 





trils; she got well. I go over my sheep 
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The Three Million Acre 


FARWELL RANCH 


(Also knownas the X. I. T. Ranch and the Capitol Syndicate Ranch) 


in the Panhandle of Texas 
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Dipping, washing or spraying live stock is essential for 
the cure of Scab, Mange, Itch, etc., and for killing and 
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ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE. 


I have 500 High Grade Angora Does, 
Eighty head of recorde 
wethers. Parties desirin 


fore buying elsewhere. 


W. T. McINTYRE, Agt., 


yearlings and two-year-olds for sale, 


Does, also 500 head of two and three-year-old 
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occasionally injecting into their nostrils 
this disinfectant, after weakening it. I 
also put tar on their noses in summer, 

Mr. W. R. Turner, Shelbyville, Mis- 
souri, told me he gave for cough in lambs 
one teaspoonful of turpentine in @ little 
milk or warm water every morning for 
ten days. He also said when he weaned 
his lambs last summer, he turned them 
on about 10 acres of rape and fed them a 
little ground corn and that they did 
extra weil. 


ctesiecidinmnneminnetsatestie 

A COLLIE BITCH.—Anyone wanting a 
trained Collie bitch, black, two years old, 
bred at one of the best eastern kennels, a 
good watch and very intelligent, should 
write to W. B. Doak, proprietor of Maple- 
hurst, Russellville, Tenn. Note “Maple- 
hurst” advertisement on page 6. 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup” the Best Remeay for Children Teething. 





SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 


all yearlings, for sale; also my stud 
ram for sale or trade for one as good, 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. 





Ewes’ udders must be watched carefully 
now for a few days. Sometimes the fresh 
grass will increase the flow of milk so 
the lamb will not take it all. Then the 
udder becomes inflamed and later garget 
sets in. Ofttimes causing the loss of a 
quarter and sometimes death. Sometimes 
lying on the damp ground will cause it 
also, It is not hard to detect. The lambs 
will try to suck, but owing to the pain, 
the ewe will not let them, so you can 
make up your mind something is wrong, 
She should be removed to dry quarters, 
given a dose of Epsom salts, her udder 
fomented with hot water, and some lini- 
ment applied. If taken in time they can 
generally be cured. 
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S. he Hlarkets 


WHEAT—Cash Market—By sample car 
lets, No, 2 red sold at Tic this and T6@75%c 
EB. side; No. 3 red at 72@74c; No. 4 at 6@ 
69c; No. 2 hard at 72%c, and 5,000 Turkey 
late at 73c; No. 3 hard at 7l‘ec. but ordi- 
nary quotable at 71%@72c, and 70@7ic. Skd. 
lots at 65@69c for low grades, 71@72c to Tic 
for low to choice No. 3 red. 

CORN—Cash Market—A very limited lo- 
cal and shipping demand, and market dull 
but steady in price. Sales on trk. of No. 2 
‘at 44c this and E. side; No. 3 at 434@43\c, 
with some at 48c del. E. 
white at 4c5 to 45%c for 
E. side; No. 3 white 





and choice 4c, 
side house; No. 2 
choice this and 454c 
at 45c. 


OATS—Cash sold at 29%4c 


Market—No. : 
to 30c; No. 3 at 2%c; Ne. 2 Northern at 
29% @30c; No. 2 white at 3lc; No. 3 white 
at 30@30%4c, and clipped at 3lc; No. 4 white 
VB ec. 

RYE—Trade No. 2 salable at Sic E. 
and little to be had. 

MILLFEED—tThe great scarcity of spot 
offerings continues and bran salable f. o. 
b. barges for Tuesday's sailing at 75c, but 
difficult to obtain. Eastern shippers bid- 
ding 70c E. trk. basis, but might pay 70%c 
or Tic quick shipment. They are 
buying at outside points. At mill 
sells at 76c and ships at 8c. 

HAY—Received 150 tons local 
tons through; shipped 480 tons. 
light, the arrivals on the other side smell, 


side, 


bran 


but market no better than steady, as de- 


mand limited and only for the best 
grades. Current rates on trk. for timothy 
$14@14.80 for choice and extra choice $13@ 
14 for No. 1; $11@12 for No. 2; $9@10 for 
3; prairie $11@11.50 for No. 1; 9.0@ 0. 
for No. 2, $8.50@9 for No, 3. Clover $9@12. 


PRICES ON CHANGE. 
The foliowing tables show the range of 
prices in the future and cash grains: 
Closed Range Closed 
Saturday. Monday. Monday. 
73% n 
69% b 
69% a 


opecbesse 
685g@ 6976 
osecEPecee 


x Peer 


oe 48 b 
413, @43 2% 


July ...2%a 26% b 
Cash wheat, corn and oats. 
Range Range 
Monday. Saturday. 


Range 
Last Yr. 
Wheat— 

No. 2 red....75 @75% 

No. 3 red....724%4:@7342 

No. 4 winter.64 @70 

No. 2 hard...72 @72% 

No. 3 hard...714@71%2 


6944@71 
68 @M4e 
62 @66 
64 @.... 
6144@ 621% 


@% 
@732 
64 @69 
71%@72 
7l @il's 


75 
=a 
73 


444@ 440 
@.... 
@i5t2 


629% 


No. 


debe 24 @24%4 
No. 3 294@.... 2314@23% 
No. 2 north.30 @.... 
No. 2 white.30'4@31 

No. 3 white.30 @.... 
No. 4 winter.294@.... 


COTTON—Local spot quotations—Ordi- 
nary, 5 15-16c; good ordinary, 6 7-16c; low 
middling, 7 1-16c; middling, 7 11-l6c; good 
middling, 8 3-16c; middling fair, 8 9-16c. 


WoOOL—New clip selling fairly, with the 
receipts moderate in amount for this time 
of the year. No activity and very little 
stfength to the general market. A few 
orders from manufacturers for grade 
combing and lots running well to that sort 
of staple keep sold up at steady rates, but 
there is little or no call for anything else. 
Quotations given herewith are for wool in 
original packages, as it comes from the 
grower or shipper—ungraded, and nearly 
always mixed in the sack. Lots poorly 
handled or carelessly put up for market 
are more difficult to sell, and then only at 
prices much below what the same class of 
stock would bring were it in good condi- 
tion. ° 

Missouri and Illinois—Medium combing, 
17@17%c; medium clothing, 16%@l17c; braia 
and low, 15@l6c; burry and clear mixed, 
14@l5c; slight burry, 13@l4c; hard burry, Ib 
@lic; light fine, 14@14%c; heavy fine, 10@ 
lic; lamb, 15@15%c. Wisconsin and lowa— 
Medium combing, 1542@léc; braid and low, 
14@lic; semi-bright, M@lic; dark, 13@l4c; 
fine medium, 13@13%c; light fine, 12@13c; 
heavy fine, 10@llc. Kansa and Nebraska 
—Bright medium, 154@léc; dark and san- 
dy, 13@l4c; fine medium, 13@13%c; light 
fine, 12@18c; heavy fine, 9@10c. Texas, In- 
dian Territory and Oklahoma—Medium, 
15@l6c; coarse and low, 12@13c; fine me- 
dium, 11@13c; light fine, 11@12c; heavy fine, 
9@10c. Dakota and West—Bright medium, 
15@15%c; dark medium, 12@l4c; fine me- 
dium,12@13c; light fine, 12@12%c;heavy fine 
9@10c. Arkansas and Southern—Medium 
(fleeces), 164@17c; medium (loose), 15@léc; 
burry, 11@13c; hard burry, 9@9%c. Tub- 
washed—No. 1, 27c; No. 2, 21@22c; burry, 
17@18c. Angora goat-hair—Long, 1@lé«; 
short and low, 11@12c; burry and cotted, 
8@8%c. Black and seedy at from dc to 6c 
per pound less; 15c allowed on old and 20c 
on new wool sacks. 

LIVE POULTRY—Chickens—Average 
receipts, hens 7%c; roosters, old or staggy, 
young 4c. Turkeys—Round lots ic. Ducks 
5@6c. Geese (top for full-feathered) 
Spring ducks none in, last sale at $ per 
doz. Spring chickens selling by weight 20 


@22c per Ib.; pigeons $1.50 per doz.; squabs | 


POULTRY—Iced stock, 
scalded and undrawn, with head and legs 
on: Chickens—Average run 8c; roosters, 
446c. Turkeys—Average 6@6%c. Ducks 6% 
@ic. All poor stock, including’ sour, 
sweating, thin, scrawny, etc., nominal. 
Sprin gchickens 22c. 

EGGS—Quiet and unchanged at 10c for 
good run of Western, and 94c for South- 
ern. 

BUTTER-—Steady; demand fair on local 
account, but limited otherwise. Offerings 
liberal of all descriptions. 

Creamery—Extra, 18%@19c; firsts, 17c; 
seconds, 15@léc. Country—Choice, 9@10c; 
poor to fair, 6@8c; grease, 3@344c. Dairy— 
Extra, lic; firsts, 12@l4c. Ladle-packed— 
Extra, 13@l4c; firsts, 12@12%ec. In a small 
way, %c per pound or more is charged 
over the foregoing quotations for tub 
stock. 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins, 10%c;_ sin- 
gles, 10%c; Y. A., 10%c; N. Y., . Lim- 
~~ al 114%4@12c; Swiss, 15@16c; brick, 1144 


@l2c. 

APPLES—Quote: Baldwin at $2.75@3.75, 
according to quality; (damaged, common 
and off stock less); russet at $3.50@3.60 for 
fancy; Ben Davis from $2.10 to $8.75. 

STRA RRIES—Arkansas_ receipts 
sold mainly at from $1.75@2 per 6-gal. 
crate, in wagon loads, but a few fancy 
brought a little more. Tennessee sold at 


only 


and 365 
Offerings 


No. 
10.50 


‘|while a 
@.... vailed in the auction for everything that 


4c. | 


from $1.75@2.25, and Kentucky at from 2@ 


PECANS—Selling lightly at 6c for aver- 
age quality. 
PEANUTS—Farmers’ stock—Red at 2c 
White at 2%c for average re- 


r und, 
oe ong Recleaned and 


ceipts to 24@3c for choice. 
graded at 4@éc. 

POP CORN—Latest sales per 100 pounds 
at @c for mixed to $1 for white. 

SORGHUM—Poor to prime, l0c to l8c 
per gallon. 

BROOM CORN—Quotable, per ton: 
Common plentiful and dull at $40@50, fair 
quiet at $55@60, choice in demand and 
scarce at $65@70—latter for bright green 
short brush only. 

GRASS SEEDS—Millet in limited de- 
mand and only prime pure German want- 
ed; average receipts quotable at 75c@$l 
for poor to fair and $1.20 for the best—but 
prime worth more. Hungarian nominal at 
65c to 80c per 100 pounds. Clover, timothy, 
redtop and bluegrass all out of season. 

STOCK PEAS—Late sales whippoorwill 
(not prime) at $1.40 to $1.45 per bushel. 

SORGHUM CANE SEED—Would prob- 
ably bring $1.75 to $1.90 per 100 pounds. 

KAFFIR CORN—Nominal at %c per 100 
pounds. 

BUCK WHEAT —Nomina! 
per 100. 

CASTOR BEANS—Bid $1.30 per bushel 
for prime in car-lots; smaller lots and in- 
ferior less. 

HEMP SEED—Pure test 
per 100 pounds. 

DRIED FRUIT—Market quiet and nomi- 
nal. Offerings confined to a few _ small 
lots of inferior grades. Apples: Evapo- 
rated—Rings at 3%c to 4c; quarters at 3c 
to 4c; chops at %@%c; peelings at %c; 
sun-dried—quarters at 2%@3c for good— 
inferior less. Peaches Ic to 1%c per pound. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in a jobbing way from store at $1.95 
per bushel; screened at $1.88@1.90 per bush- 
el. Country at $1@1.50. Lima beans at 6% 
@ic per pound. 

HONEY—Cemb at i0c to 12%%c; fancy 
white clover 15@l6c; inferior, dark and 
broken less. Extracted and strained i'n 
barrels, at 4%4@5c, and in cans at 5@5%4c— 
California more. 

BEESWAxX—27c per pound for prime. 
SHEEP PELTS—Full-wool pelts at 50c 
to 80c, according to amount of wool there- 
on; lamb at 36@50c. Southern at 2%@4#c; 
shearlings at 20@35c; stock, fallen, 
etec., T@9e per Ib. 


at $1.30@1.35 


at $2.75@3.00 


dry 


LIVE STOCK. 


HORSES—The week opened with a good 
demand, but with a small supply. The 
total offerings did not aggregate over 100 
head, while the force of buyers was large 
enough te handle almost three times that 
many. Chunks, with quality and finish 
enough for the Eastern demand, were at a 
premium, selling decidedly strong at a 
range of $115 to $140, while a few light 
1,500-pound drafters sold up to around 
$150. Harness horses, too, were scarce, 
remarkably good request pre- 





| savored of that grade. Indications point- 


*led to an exceptionally good market had 


the supplies been less limited. The plain 
and medium classes of chunks had a good 
inquiry from local sources at compara- 
tively strong figures, but there was very 
little call for the commonest offerings of 
any kind. British buyers were as actively 
in the market as ever, buying everything 
suitable at firm prices. The demand for 
decent 14.2 to 15.c hand little horses for 
this account is proportionately one of the 
most remunerative in the current market. 

Horse quotations: 

Heavy draft—Common to good, $100@ 
150; cNoice to extra, $160@200. Chunks— 
1,150 to 1,350 pounds: Fair to good, $75@100; 
good to choice, $110@140. Coach horses 
and cobs—Fair to good, $125 to $175; «neice 
to extra, $200 to $500. Liorses for the South, 
small, light drivers—Fair to good, £75 to 
$40; choice to extra, #0 to $45; Southern 
drivers, large, $@ to $15. Export chunks, 
1,200 to 1,400 !bs.—Plain to geod, $95 to $3.0; 
choice to extra, $115 to $135. Business driv- 
ers—Fair to good, $85@110; choice to extra, 
$125@160. Saddlers for Southern use, fair 
to good, $60@9; choice to extra, $100@160; 
fancy-gaited New York saddlers, $150@300. 
Inferior horses, common, small plugs. 
$12.50 to $30.00; heavy work plugs, $25 to $45. 

MULES—The combined arrivals were 
moderate, but of these the commission 
supply was small, resulting in a_ very 
quiet and uninteresting market, so far as 
that department of the market was con- 
cerned. The dealers have been buying the 
small pack mules for British use, and 
were in the market for all of that kind 
available, which were few. Eastern orders 
for the better classes of big mules are not 
'heavy, but in view of the light current ar- 
rivals, are large enough to make clear- 
lances of all that come in, and leave a good 
‘feeling among the local interests for 
jthem. These two elements constitute the 
;only present activity from the South. 
| There is hardly any farm demand to 
speak of. Along the row Monday morning 
the situation was quiet, very little re- 
‘quest existing. 
| Mule quotations for broke mules, 4 to 7 
years old: 

14 hands, extreme range....$ 45.00 to $ 70.00 
114 hands, bulk of sales 50.00 55.00 
14% hands, extreme range.... 

144% hands, bulk of sales 

15 hands, extreme range.... 

15 hands, bulk of sales A 
15% hands, extreme range.. %5.00"to 115.00 
15% hands, bulk of sales - 90.00 to 105.00 
16 to 16% hands, ext. range. .105.00 to 155.00 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of salesl15.00 to 135.00 


ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4. 





LETTER BOX. 


! PERRY CO., ILL.—Wheat looks fair at 
present. As yet there are no bugs in it. 
; There will be a fair yield if the Hessian 
fly does no damage. Oats look poor. The 
early ones are a poor stand, and it is too 
dry for the late sown. Corn is being plant- 
ed. It looks as if there would be plenty 
of fruit of all kinds and many are spray- 
ing at present. Hogs have all been mar- 
,keted. There are very few cattle. Grass 
is good and looks fine. M. T. M. 
May 8&. 


PETTIS CO., CENTRAL MO.—Weather 
fine and field work is progressing nicely. 
Many have finished planting corn. Soil a 
little too dry for oats and flax; clover is 
fine; pastures are good and stock is thriv- 
ing. W. D. WADE. 


NO INSURANCE.—Pana, IIl., May 12.— 
About 4 o'clock this morning fire de- 
stroyed a valuable stock barn belonging 
to William Barding, a wealthy stock rais- 
er, six miles southeast of Pana. In an ef- 
fort to extinguish the flames Barding was 
seriously burned about the face and feet. 
The barn contained six head of fine horses 
and sheep, all farming impleménts, about 
fifty tons of hay and a large amount of 
grain. The loss is estimated to be about 
forty thousand dollars, with no insurance. 














Our entire product is sold 
direct to consumers, you thus 
avoid adulteration and mid- 
diemen's profits. Ifyou want 
pure whiskey for medicinal 
Purposes or otherwise, read 
the following offer. It will 
interest you. 





you get it and test it, if it 
is not satisfactory return it 
at our expense and we will 
return your $3.20. 


tro 
THE HAYNER DISTILLING 


Ample testimony 
as to its purity and quality, 
is it not ? 


Save the enormous profits 
of the middlemen. 


was established in 1866. 
years’ reputation is behind 
our whiskey. 


eT 
by freight, prepaid. 


‘or 

ADDRESS. 
305-307 8. Seventh St., St.Louis, Mo. 
» Dayton, Ohio. 


CO. 228-282 W. Fifth St. 


We guarantee the above Company will do just es it agrees.—EDrror. 


TEOSINTE 
MANAGEMENT OF ENSILAGE 
CROPS. 


(Continued from Page 2.) 


The importance of fall plowing for en- 
silage corn is emphasized for two rea- 
It will enable the crop to secure an 
earlier start and to become well estab- 
lished in the ground that the May 
drought which often attacks it will have 
but little effect, and the crop can thus 
ready for the silo about the middle 
of August. Its early removal is import- 
ant, as the peas sown with it will then 
throw up a heavy aftermath and will fur- 
nish a considerable amount of pasture, or 
the peas may be turned under to give 
humus to the soil to be followed by 
wheat. Thus the land can either be en- 
riched or made to produce a crop and a 
half, whereas now but one crop is gen- 
erally secured. 

Corn can be cut for ensilage when the 
leaves are beginning to brown on the tips 
and when the grain itself is almost past 
the dough state, the being well 
glazed and the grains rapidly hardening. 


sons. 


so 


be 


ears 


FOR ENSILAGE—TENNESSEE 


EXPERIMENT STATION. 


keep a good dust mulch preserved to con- 
serve all the moisture that falls as rain 
and holds that already stored in the soil. 
This question of thorough and shallow 
culture is of the utmost importance in 
l the making of ensilage, as the crops used 
,;draw very heavily on the water supply 
of the soil, and their ultimate develop- 
ment will be largely determined by the 
care with which this moisture is con- 
served for their use. Sorghum and peas 
make most excellent ensilage and the 
yield is generally greater than with corn 
alone, but owing to the larger amount of 
saccharine matter which Amber and other 
sorghum contain, it ferments much more 
readily than corn, and on this account is 
very difficult to preserve sweet en- 
silage. This can often be done, however, 
by letting the sorghum advance well 
towards maturity. Many of the failures 
in making ensilage from this plant have 
been due to the endeavor to put it in the 
silo when too green. Kaffir corn, a non- 
saccharine sorghum, on the other hand, is 
a comparatively dry plant and when 
mixed with saccharine sorghum and peas 


as 





By means of the corn harvester a large | 
area can be cut down easily and rapidly. | 
One or two farm trucks or wagons with | 
broad ‘platforms swung below the wheels 
should be used on which to haul the corn. ' 
In this way much heavy lifting is avoided 
and larger loads can be put on with 
greater rapidity and handled with greater 
ease in every of the word. The’ 
corn harvester has added wonderfully to 
the economy with which ensilage can 
be made, and where any considerable 
amount is to be preserved in the silo the 
farmer can hardly afford to do without 
one of these machines. 

Much of the trouble in making ensilage 
is due to the fact that the corn is cut 
too green—when there is too much water 
in it. On the other hand, if the corn is 
allowed to become too mature the ensil- 
age is so dry that when undergoing the 
curing in the silo it fire-fangs 


sense 





process 


the ensilage can be more readily pre- 
served. Corn, sorghum and peas are some- 
times mixed together, but the corn and 
sorghum do not grow very well together 
and this method is not very satisfactory, 
and to be succeSsfdly followed the crops 
must be grown on separate pieces of land, 
which means much extra labor. 

Teosinte, so far yield is concerned, 
offers considerable” promise as a silo 
crop, but its full value has not been 
worked out and cannot be ascertained for 
some time yet, 

The crops previously mentioned are of 
special value for ensilage, and the great 
weight that can be secured per acre 
makes their preservation in this form es- 
pecially important. The method of hand- 
ling here outlined is the most economical 
that has yet been devised, and the mat- 
ter of preserving in the silo when due 
attention is given to the points mentioned 





AFTERMATH OF COW PEAS ON 


and is thus rendered useless for food, 
Rotten ensilage or fire-fanged ensilage 
should never be fed, as their continued 
use is dangerous to the health of the an- 
imals consuming it. When the corn be- 
comes too dry by reason of a sudden 
drought or over-ripening, the difficulty 
may be partly corrected by adding water 
to the ensilage as it is put in. This is 
rather a difficult operation, and requires 
a nicety of discretion or the ensilage will 
be spoiled; too much water, of course, 
meaning its decay where it lodges. 
Another fertile source of bad ensilage 
is due to the fact that it is not properly 
compacted as it goes into the silo. At 
least two men should work in a moderate 
sized silo and lend their entire efforts to 
tramping the ensilage thoroughly around 
the walls, and especially in the corners. 
If this is done there will rarely be found 
any spoiled ensilage. Many farmers com- 
plain that they find the ensilage on the 
outside badly spoiled. This is due to the 


and when the ensilage is put in and 
compacted they spring out and allow the 
air to pass down the sides of the mass, 
causing the ensilage to decay. Good 
judgment will obviate all these difficul- 
ties. 

In making ensilage a combined shred- 
ding and cutting machine with an auto- 
matic delivery is much to be preferred. 
This distributes the silage better in the 
silo, and two cutting knives and two 
shredders do more effective work than 
four cutting knives alone. One of these 
machines run by a good engine or other 
desirable motive. power will eat up the 
raw material as fast as it can be drawn 
to the machine, and a machine of this 
type has the advantage of being able to 
shred fodder if desired. 

In the handling of sorghum and peas, 
and sorghum, Kaffir corn and peas for 
ensilage, the same rules should be fol- 
lowed, except that it has been found very 
satisfactory in our practice to put our 
sorghum on land that has produced some 
winter cereal, such as oats, wheat or bar- 
ley. In this instance we prefer to plow 
the land after the wheat crop has been 
removed and sow the sorghum and peas 





ENSILAGE 
EXPERIMENT STATION. 


' 
fact that the walls are not strong enough 


CORN FIELDS—TENNESSEE 


in this report can be successfully accomp- 
lished. Of course, if the soil is expected to 
produce a crop of winter cereals and a 
crop of Kaffir corn, peas, etc., it must 
be well supplied with fertilizer. This 
can be done by plowing under an oc- 
casional green crop, by applying ten to 
fifteen tons of barnyard manure every 
two or three years, or by the use of ar- 
tificial fertilizers at the rate of about 250 
to 300 pounds per acre. All of these com- 
bined will give more satisfactory results 
than any one. An abundance of ensilage 
can be produced in Tennesse. Its cheap- 
ness, favorable influence on animal 
health, and ease 6f preservation all point 
to its more general use in the near future. 
Farmers who study this question a little 
will soon be convinced of the advantage 
of this character of food and of the im- 
portance of using it more freely on the 
farm. The difficulties of handling it will 
vanish with a little careful study of the 
problem, and the cost of constructing 
silos should never deter any from their 
use ANDREW M. SOULE, 
Professor of Agriculture. 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 


THE WOOL MARKET.—Sheep owners 
are at this time particularly interested in 
the wool market, and in learning what 
they can as to the outlook for prices. We 
, will say now, in a word, the outlook is not 
as bright as we wish it were, yet have 
hopes that it will be better soon. But 
what we started to say was this: The 
wool commission house of A. J. Child & 
Son, St. uis, is a reliable one to which 
to consign wool. We suggest that our 
readers who have wool to sell should send 
for their wool circular: It contains infor- 
mation that wool producers ought to be 


in possession of. 
NCE INA LIFE TIM 
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in drills; as in the case of corn, and cul- 
tivate. every week, or often enough to 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI SQUIBS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 
too busy to write lately, with corn plant- 
ing, etc., we have little time except to eat 
and sleep. Spring has come at last. For 
a long time winter lingered in the lap of 
spring. At last, however, by the gentle 
rays of the sun winter's icy grip began to 
weaken and before we were aware a beau- 
tiful carpet of green began to appear, and 
spring was here. The season was very 
late. April saluted us with a snowstorm 
which lasted us all the first day. Again 
the 17th we got quite a shower of snow. 
On the 2th this section was visited by a 
very destructive hailstorm and cloud- 
burst. The destruction, however, cov- 
ered but a small area. Along the Eureka 
branch of the Frisco railroad culverts 
were washed out and a great deal of 
damage done. The fruit in that section 
was entirely ruined by the hail. So great 
was the fall that for several days drifts 
were plentiful three to five feet deep. Corn 
planted before that time is scarcely half a 
stand. The terrible rains packed the 
ground so that it can not come up. A 
great many are planting over in order to 
get a stand. Outside the hail districts 
prospects were never better, with the ex- 
ception that wheat in some localities is 
being rapidly destroyed by insects. 

We have had no rain since April 25 and 
are needing it very badly. Meadows look 
very fine, but cheat and meadow weeds 
will be plentiful in the hay. We will have 
abundance of fruits unless destroyed 
later. 

Owing to the lateness of spring farmers 
have been very late getting corn planted. 
A great many are not done yet, May 12. 

I prophesy that there will be a dearth of 
bacon in these parts next summer. I can 
count several families who have no hogs 
at all and are not able to buy. High prices 
induced many to sell all they had, and, 
as a consequence, they will have to do 
without gravy next summer. Some folks 
will allow their greed for money to over- 
balance their judgment anyway. 

Barry Co., Mo. W. C. MATLOCK. 


SPECIAL NOTICE COCERNING RATES 


To the East Tennesse Farmers’ Conven- 
tion. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The farmers 
of this and adjoining states do not seem 
to fully understand the application of the 
special railroad rates made for the East 
Tennessee Farmers’ Convention at Knox- 
ville, May 21-23. All railroads in Tennes- 
see, Gedrgia, North Carolina, Kentucky 
and Virginia have granted the special low 
rate of a fare and a third for the round 
trip to this meeting. Tickets can be pur- 
chased on May 18 and are good to return 
until May 26, and, considering this fact 
and the low rate secured, those desiring 
to visit the Experiment Station and Uni- 
versity at Knoxville, will have plenty of 
time to do so and also attend all the 
meetings of the convention. The best ar- 
ray of agricultural talent that has ever 
been brought together in a meeting of 
this kind south of the Ohio River, will be 
present. Every indication points to the 
fact that the meeting will be the most 
successful ever held in the history of the 
convention. Thousands of farmers in 
Tennessee do not realize the advantages 
this meeting offers to them, while others 
will not avail themselves of its privileges 
because thy do not know of the special 
railroad rates or the character of the 
program provided for their entertainment. 
The opportunities for development along 
agricultural lines in the South were never 
so bright as at the present time, and no 
progressive farmer who realizes the im- 
portance of study and research and the 
benefit of exchanging ideas can afford to 
miss this convention. Programs will be 
gladly sent free of charge to all farmers 
desiring information about the meeting on 
application. ANDREW M. SOULE, 
7 Asst. Secretary, E. T. F. C. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
SEVERAL THINGS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Could the 
readers of the RURAL WORLD tell us 
what is the matter with our chicks? They 
leave the nest apparently healthy, but 
soon become weak in the legs and walk as 
though they had rheumatism. Some 
droop and die, while others recover. Along 
with this trouble, there are some cases of 
weak and sore eyes. The head of the 
household says it is something new among 
her fowls, and wants me to ask you for 
cause and cure. 

Her chickens have gapes, but she twists 
a double horse hair into the windpipe al- 
most as far down as the crép, and this 
piece of surgery is always successful, in- 
asmuch as it brings out the bloody worm 
that caused the trouble, as everybody 
knows. But who can tell us what causes 
the worm? 

We have an old horse that developed a 
bad case of distemper recently. Being the 
most idle member of the household, 1 
searched the veterinary columns of back 
numbers for hours, but found nothing 
bearing on his case. However, his master 
took him in hand, and he is almost out of 
danger now, although he still wheezes ter- 
ribly. My brother has a three-year-old 
colt that has a moon-eye. Can anybody 
tell what will save Billy’s good eye? It 
appears to suffer in sympathy with the 
defective one. 

When we came here in 1898 the cistern 
water had a milky appearance and a bad 
taste. The walls were good, but the well 
would not hold water beyond a certain 
depth. An oak tree stood very near. It 
was suggested that the trouble was in its 
roots. The tree was cut down and the 
well cleaned. Result, plenty of pure, cold 
water; no murkings, no bad taste; no 
more leak. . 

Some months ago a gentleman came 
here with a silver watch from the pawn 
shop, bearing on the inner case this in- 
scription: ‘From Amelia to Gary, Xmas, 
1876."". No doubt a pathetic story of wom- 
anly devotion clings to the old time piece. 
If this should meet the eye of either par- 
ty, terms will be made easy for the watch 
to be reclaimed, if that wish is made 
known to the undersigned. 

What visions of loveliness come from 
the blossoming orchards and the flower- 
crowned hills just now. The poorest may 
make their dwellings picturesque and 
beautiful with treasures from the forest. 
God pity those who have become too sor- 
did to rejoice with the birds, when spring 
“comes o’er the mountains with light and 
with song.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, for the sake of the 
sick chicks, and the wheezy horse, I 
should like this to be published, but I am 


too old to cry if it is not. Nevertheless, I 
might take revenge by sending spring 
poetry some time. EAVESDROPPER. 

Montgomery Co., Mo., May 2. 
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PRICE; Cash on delivery 933-99 
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A KANSAS LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This has 
been a cold and backward spring. But it 
has warmed up and everything is grow- 
ing finely. Corn planting is all done. The 
corn that was planted the first half of 
April all rotted and had to be planted 
over. 

Early wheat is in the boot and is look- 
ing fine. Stock is on pasture and doing 
well. There is a fine prospect for all 
kinds of fruit. It was dry when the trees 
were in bloom, and they have set full of 
fruit, 

I will let soy beans go by the board as 
not worth raising after four years of 
trial. I will still try a few cow peas. 

H. BELLAIRS. 

Montgomery Co., Kas. 


AN OHIO LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We are hav- 
ing a rather late spring, owing to the big- 
gest snowstorm ever seen in this county, 
which kept the farmers from plowing for 
one week. The roads were blocked for 
several days, and there were snow drifts 
nearly eight feet. This snowstorm oc- 
curred April 29. Oats are about all sowed 
and farmers are beginning to plow for 
corn. Wheat is looking well, though 
some was injured by flies in the fall. 
Cattle and hogs are rather scarce. Cat- 
tle are being turned on pasture. Hay is 
Selling at $11 a ton; wheat, 75 cents; corn, 
40 cents; oats, about 25 cents; eggs, 10 
cents a dozen; butter, 15 cents a pound. 
Chickens have sold as high as 8% cents 
a pound, live weight. 

Apples will not be a very large crop, 
owing to such a big crop last year. 

Weather is now very warm, with suffi- 
cient moisture, but if we don’t get rain 
before long people will soon say it is 


getting dry. IRA J. GRABER. 
Wayne Co., Ohio. 


TEN DAYS ON TRIAL. 


In the past several years certain manu- 
facturers and others, with that knowledge 
and unbounded faith borne of experience, 
have been sending out all sorts of things 
to the farmer to be first tried by him and 
paid for only after he is convinced of 
their merit and satisfied with the bargain, 
So far as we know, however, the Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, is the first firm in the Uni- 
ted States offering to send out carriages, 
buggies, wagons, harness, etc., on this 
plan. Those of our readers who have fol- 
lowed their advertising as it ap 

from time to time in our paper will have 
observed the proposition. 
send any article which appears in this 
catalogue to anybody, anywhere, on ten 
days free trial. The purchaser orders the 
vehicle he may wish and when it is 
shipped, he goes to the railroad station, 
hitches up to it and drives home. He can 
use it in any legitimate way and subject 
it to any test arising from reasonable use 
for the space of ten days. If at the end 
of that time he is satisfied with the job, 
he simply pays the catalog price for it. If 
not, he ships it back to the factory. 


LAS 


This appeals to us as_ being about as fair 
and open a method of doing business as it 
is possible to adopt. It is certainly a most 
gracious compliment to the honesty and 
fairness of the farmers of our country. It 
gives them the opportunity to see and try 
just what they are buying and to test it 
in every way before being obliged to pay 
for it. Certainly the manufacturers, who 
will offer their goods to people on such 
liberal terms, have b ded confid 
in the value of their wares. We should 
expect under these conditions that the 
Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Co. made 
only first-class vehicles and trimmed and 
finished them only in a first-class and en- 
during manner. Any of our readers who 
are in need of a vehicle or harness of any 
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REE Drug Boo 


cost us 82. each. 1500illus- 
trations. Contains over 15000 drugs, medicines, 
home remedies, extracts, trusses, 
eleetri i} @ save you Ibto 75% 
on any of them. Send 10c to pay cost of 
which amount is refunded on your first order. Send for 
book ‘ou may need to-morrow. One 
Better get it and keep it handy. 
We are **The bee Mail Order Drag House the. World.”* 
Heller Chemical Co. Dept F, Chicago, Ill. 


BED WETTING or irfitittay:Siocmingvonsti 
-F.E.May,Bioomington,l11 

THAT GOVERNMENT SEED SHOP.— 
Judging by a number of packages of Ag- 
ricultural Department seeds that have 
been sent to this office, .the wrong and 
outrage of the free distribution has been 
made ten times worse this year than ever 
before.-The-pretense of a-purpose to-intro- 


duce new varieties has long been aban- 
doned; but this year there is no pretense 


can never tell. 








jat issuing even valuable varieties, and in 


fact the names of the varieties do not ap- 
pear! Just think of that! The packets are 
marked, “Celery, a Special Variety;” 
“Cucumber, a Selected Variety;” ‘“‘Water- 
melon, a Selected Variety,” and so on and 
so forth, ad nauseam. We should think 
the contractors could easily supply the 
stuff, under these circumstances, for half 
the contract price of $78,000-—even suppos- 
ing that the seeds are fresh. It would 
seem that somebody in the department 
must be either grossiy incompetent or 
grossly dishonest. The thing has risen to 
the proportions of a national disgrace. 
What is Mr. Wilson thinking about?— 
Country Gentleman. 


HOME CURE FOR KIDNEY 
TROUBLES. 

The well known clothing dealer, A. 8. 
Hitchcock, East Hampton, Conn., says if 
any sufferer from Kidney and Bladder 
Diseases will write him, he will direct 
them to a simple remedy that has cured 





kind should write them at once for illus- 





trated and descriptive catalog. They mail 
it free. 


many of his friends. He has nothing to 
sell or give, only tells you his experience. 
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